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NCONSITLEUR GEORGES, CLEMENCEAU 


The second of October, 1921, at Ste. Hermine in 
Vendée, saw M. Clemenceau delivering a speech 
before his own statue; this event is what is 
called passing into history while still alive. And 
indeed the name of Georges Clemenceau is al- 
ready linked for ever with the history of our nation. 

Now who will write the tale of his eighty years? 
Who will be the historian of that long life crowded 
with incident and adventure, his real life which: 
has been that of no plaster saint? Let us have no 
attenuated, insipid Clemenceau; he is a tempera- 
ment, a power, as Victor Hugo might have said, 
“une force qui va.” A nature such as his, so rich, 
so masterful, so ardent, must sweep everything be- 
fore it; it can brook no half-measures; it has made 
him capable of the worst and of the best. Above 
all, such a nature is made for the hours of grav- 
est crisis. It took the War to reveal the mighty 
resources which lay in the character of Georges 
Clemenceau. 

In his disjointed existence during which he has 
scaled so many heights and plumbed so many 
depths, a certain unity is nevertheless discernible. 
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His whole life has been dominated by one single 
impression indelibly stamped upon his mind by 
1870. Anarchist by instinct, Dreyfusite, anti- 
militarist—only his notorious incoherence could 
have kept him loyal. But from one point at any 
rate he has never been diverted, the point called 
Germany. 

As a young deputy at the Bordeaux As- 
sembly, he was amongst those whom Thiers called 
the “enraged lunatics.” He had voted against the 
Peace of Frankfort for war to the bitter end. Sch- 
eurer-Kestner, in his “Souvenirs” which, published 
twenty years ago, could not have been written in 
the interests of the cause, tells how in 1871 he was 
lunching one day at Bordeaux with Clemenceau. 
Near them, a group of deputies were expressing a 
not ungrudging resignation at the prospect of giv- 
ing up Alsace-Lorraine. 

“Let’s get out of this,” Clemenceau said to 
Scheurer, “I can’t listen to those fellows any 
longer.” 

Fifteen years later we find him the same Cle- 
menceau. Jules Ferry is in power, and Jules Ferry 
is advocating a fresh movement towards rappro- 
chement with Germany. The harsh voice of 
Clemenceau rises one day in the assembly: “We 
desire no further discussion with you upon the 
great interests of our fatherland.” And Ferry falls 
incontinent into extreme unpopularity. 
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More years go by, during which Georges Cle- 
menceau assumes and discards many extraordinary 
incarnations. He experiences unpopularity in his 
turn; and surmounts it. This viveur, this aristo- 
crat, this incorrigible spendthrift finds himself pen- 
niless again. He is reduced to writing for a liveli- 
hood, mediocre writing at that, for trenchant ora- 
tor though he be, he wields no gifted pen. _Polit- 
ically he is dead. The Panama and Cornelius 
Herz have killed him. He is regarded in France 
as the agent of England. He has been run out of 
his faithful district of the Var with cries of “Oh 
yes!” shouted after him in English. But he is un- 
dismayed. What will bring him back to the sur- 
facer A crisis, an upheaval, one that would be a ° 
counterpart and a revenge for the Panama. And 
in the very nick of time the Dreyfus case brought 
him back. Worse than a crisis, a revolution, and 
Georges Clemenceau hurls himself into it body 
and soul. He founds L’Aurore. He edits his 
weekly review Le Bloc and borders its covers in 
scarlet. The victory of the Dreyfus party reha- 
bilitates Clemenceau and returns him to the as- 
semblies by way of antimilitarism. Once the reign 
of Combism ended, he will become, he and none 
other, the eternal opponent, president of the 
Council. + 

The menace of Germany takes shape. For the 
first time in many years Wilhelm II encounters a 
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set-back. Clemenceau refuses to budge in the 
matter of the Casablanca deserters. Uncon- 
sciously perhaps, and while still continuing to dis- 
organize the army and surrender it to Piquart and 
the Dreyfus party, the Radical patriot is gradually 
gaining the upper hand of the anarchist. 

The war breaks out. The polemist is let loose 
again. He overwhelms with sarcasm the politi- 
cians who do not even realize what “Les Prussiens 
sont 4 Noyon” means. This Jacobin realizes it 
though. And besides, old age has come upon him; 
his heart has grown softer. The war fills him with 
an emotion that wells and surges up in him, and 
through his still ardent temperament, communi- 
cates itself to others. The “old man” as they call 
him, is still a power. He is sincerity incarnate. 
And the day comes when his presence in the gov- 
ernment is absolutely necessary if the War is to be 
continued to the bitter end. All that remains to 
be done, in the highest interests of the country, is 
to reconcile him with M. Poincaré, upon whom he 
has heaped his cruelest sarcasms. M. Alfred 
Capus undertakes to bring the two men together. 
M. Poincaré does not recollect having been insulted 
by M. Clemenceau. “Clemenceau is the final ex- 
periment of the bitter-enders,” is the whispered 
comment of those who do not believe the Allies 


can win. The final experiment? The right one, 
anyhow. 
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But if the War was to be won, it was first of 
all important to clean up the immediate past. 
That was the worst thing of all. The person- 
nel of the government was suspect; it was, in fact 
as M. Léon Daudet said, “the knife in the back” 
in the back of the army, in the back of France. 
Before M. Poincaré had called him to the presi- 
dency of the Council, M. Clemenceau had attacked 
another unworthy minister in the Senate with the 
sentence which had proved fatal to Ferry in 1885, 
and it was that that marked him out for the presi- 
dency. The still raucous voice accused Malvy of 
compromising the great interests of the fatherland. 
And Georges Clemenceau, once more in power, did 
what the others neither dared nor wished to do; he ' 
pursued the traitors, he impeached the men whom 
impunity had emboldened, he averted the disinte- 
gration of the country. And at the critical mo- 
ments, he it was who showed that he was resolved 
to win the War by deeds and not by words. 

“T am making war,” said Georges Clemenceau, 
head of the government. Impartial history will 
add that at another time he might have been able 
to prepare it better. As it was, he only came in 
the very nick of time. The weakness of the men 
in power was threatening the country with decom- 
position; he had to find means to replace men who 
were making neither war nor peace. What a slope 
to re-ascend! The service he rendered at that pe- 
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riod will live for ever. And already—an incredible 
tribute—when the Germans beheld the approach 
of their own demoralization, forerunners of defeat, 
“If only we had a Clemenceau!” they said to each 
other. 

For the sake of these things it ought always to 
be remembered that he has done us too much good 
ever to be spoken ill of by us, though it may be 
true that he has also done us too much harm for us 
to say nothing but good of him. The Versailles 
treaty is his work; it is not his finest achievement. 
It has all the faults of his mind and character 
neither of which is of a constructive type. 

No man can escape either his age or his time. 
Georges Clemenceau belongs to a romantic and 
harebrained generation. He is completely pos- 
sessed by old-fashioned ideas. This 1848 demo- 
crat has also his individualist tradition; he does 
not escape that either. A dozen years ago, as Presi- 
dent of the Council, he opposed the movement for 
capital punishment which was being violently in- 
sisted upon by Parliament, the press and public 
opinion. Nothing could move him from the stand 
he had taken, and the Council of ministers were 
getting tired of waiting. 

“Why look here, Clemenceau,” somebody said 
to him one day, “how is it possible for a man like 
you of all people, to stand out this way against 
capital punishment?” 
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“Oh well,’ he at last confessed, “I’ll tell you 
the whole point. You see, my father was an abo- 
litionist and I couldn’t go against his memory.” 

“Tf it’s only your father, I’ll look after him’; 
replied the Keeper of the Seals, then M. Briand. 

But this anecdote goes to show that the “Tiger” 
is capable of sentiment. M.Clemenceau has made 
peace with old ideas, old feelings and with his own 
personal traditions. With Sedan avenged and Al- 
sace-Lorraine French once more, with the grand- 
son of the 1870 Wilhelm put to ignominious flight 
while the Republic sat at Berlin; these things for 
a man of his generation were not too much, but 
they were what most mattered. And perhaps he 
said to himself that his father would have been ' 
pleased had he lived to see them. 

The peace he made was in his own likeness, the 
peace of a master of polemics pursuing a philoso- 
phy one hundred years out of date. It was patent 
to reason that disappointments must ensue. As 
negotiator Georges Clemenceau often proved his 
own enemy, and his gravest error, the one which 
undid him and will undo others yet, was that he 
would brook neither advice nor contradiction, and 
exacted absolute conformity with his own ideas. 
And yet in the very midst of his mistakes, he was 
still himself, the same Clemenceau, arrived at an 
age when a man changes no more. The fibre held 
true; that at least, had always been French. 
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He has often been reproached with his weakness 
for England and the English, and it is possible that 
in the period in which we live, one were better ad- 
vised to bridle such inclinations of heart and mind. 
In Clemenceau’s period, however, whoever did not 
lean towards England leaned towards Germany. 
Let us put ourselves again where we were in 1914 
and in 1918. When all was said and done, one 
would rather have been Lloyd George’s friend than 
Wilhelm II’s. 

But now that France has bought back her lib- 
erty at the price of a victory which the octogena- 
rian of today did so much to achieve, she must 
have men whose hearts and minds urge them no 
more towards London than towards Berlin. 
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One day the Duke Descazes was asking Joseph 
Caillaux, his boyhood’s friend who had become the 
great man of the Radical and Radical-Socialist 
party, how he had possibly come by such ideas. 

“My dear fellow,” replied Joseph Caillaux, 
“when my father lay on his deathbed giving me his 
dying counsels, he said to me ‘Joseph, I have 
thrown my life away on the Conservatives: mind 
you never have anything to do with that . 
crowd.’ And I have obeyed him.” 

A great many last words have been attributed 
to the elder Caillaux. According to Adrien Hé- 
brard, what he said was, “I have not succeeded in 
killing the Republic, but Joseph will look after 
that.” We cannot account for Joseph unless we 
remember that he came out of the world of Con- 
servatism where he had been brought up at the 
knees of the Sixteenth-of-May men. Another of 
his school-friends, M. Fernand Vandérem, once 
saw the Duke of Broglie put his arm affectionately 
about the son of his Minister of Finance, saying, 
“Here is our hope!” The hope of the moral order 
was well placed... . 
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Joseph Caillaux is a turncoat; he began as one. 
It is only fair, however, to say that from his ear- 
liest youth he had had to breathe the unwholesome 
atmosphere of the paternal dwelling. The elder 
Caillaux, a financier without convictions of his 
own, a politician ever vacillating between Right 
and Left but Conservative because of his business 
and social connections, had been deeply involved 
in the misadventure of the Sixteenth-of-May, 
which abortive deal left him cherishing the black- 
est resentment until the end of his days. Under 
his tutelage Joseph learnt to despise men and all 
régimes, both the aristocrats and the democracy. 
The father had failed; the son was determined to 
succeed. His scepticism was absolute, and the 
corruption of his mind and heart was the inevita- 
ble result of his upbringing. It led him by way 
of the Chamber, the presidency of the Council and 
various shady and profitable affairs, to the Su- 
preme Court dock. 

This was the triumph of Joseph Caillaux: that he 
led the radical party, which had become a mere 
association of material desires from which every 
trace of the old idealism had vanished, and 
led it in tremendous style and with the inso- 
lence of a member of the high nobility. No one 
who has never seen the inventor of the “fiscal re- 
form” theory transfix his hecklers with a “You 
have not understood me,” can conceive to what 
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lengths the impertinent disdain of a parliamentary 
assembly can go. His private correspondence has 
shown us how profound is his scorn of the pop- 
ulace, the ideas of the “Left Wing,” the tax on 
revenue, and all the rest of it. The rest of it 
meaning France itself. 

Joseph Caillaux, the perverted Conservative, had 
built up his system upon a base of universal con- 
tempt. Contempt for the voter was the core and 
centre of his politics. His first election in the 
Sarthe district found him successor to a duke. 
“Monsieur de la Rochefoucauld or me,” he re- 
marked on that occasion, “it’s all the same thing.” 
And when he became associated with the Waldeck 
ministry with General de Gallifet and M. Mille- 
rand, he represented the “ralliés.” This double- 
dealing he maintained in his own district, and by 
gifts of confessionals to the churches, contrived to 
gain some Caillautistes even within the clergy. 
Such consummate cunning was not displeasing to 
the rustics: one honest farmer of the Sarthe, re- 
proached for voting Radical-Socialist, replied with 
a wink, “Eh, bless you! M. Caillaux he ain’t no 
more a radical than you or me. He talks that 
way because he’s got to.” Subsidies, favours, pro- 
tections; Joseph Caillaux knew the springs upon 
which democracy rests. He pandered to the bas- 
est sentiments, to the most ignoble instincts of his 
constituents; he aimed at these alone. Money and 
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self-seeking; from top to bottom of French so- 
ciety he could detect no other motives, and thus he 
came to earn his title of “plutocrat demagogue.” 
Like his domestic, his foreign policy has through- 
out been dictated by the same corruptive plutoc- 
racy. 

Contempt implies a lack of confidence. Joseph 
Caillaux had no confidence that democracy, which 
he took to be another name for the French nation, 
would be capable of resisting imperial Germany. 
It was further his opinion that the electors would 
be best pleased by the minimum expenditure of 
effort, disarmament, anything rather than war. 
He was convinced that all men were cowards and 
on that conviction he gambled; his entire policy of 
concessions to Germany at the time of Agadir, grew 
out of this assumption. And during the War his 
defeatist policy was based upon the same. 

People are occasionally heard to express surprise 
that the accused before the Supreme Court should 
have pleaded not guilty. Why need he have re- 
fused to confess that his policy was for rapproche- 
ment with Germany? Had not Thiers, after 1871 
gone far along the same road? Had not Gambetta 
dreamed of an agreement with Bismarck? Had 
there not always been within the Third Republic, a 
germanophile party? “After all,” said Joseph 
Caillaux shortly before the War in the hearing of a 
late senator, “‘after all, our real policy is an al- 
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liance with Germany.” Why “after all” and not 
“first of all’? What was the reason for the am- 
biguity and lack of candour which, during hostili- 
ties, led Joseph Caillaux to utter patriotic speeches 
aloud while, in whispered asides, he was plotting 
against our alliances? The reason was that he 
dared not tell what lay deepest in his mind. Can 
you see the head of the greatest republican party 
declaring that the Republic could not make war 
and that democracy could not fight? Can you 
see him explaining how much more worth while 
it would therefore be to come to terms with 
the enemy, especially as the entente had already 
been begun before the War, and that he, Caillaux, 
realizing that republican France must at all costs 
remain pacifist, had indeed set on foot a scheme 
for financial collaboration with the Germans? 
Obviously he could not say these things, and he 
was therefore bound to a lie which made his de- 
fence impossible for his lawyers. So much for 
ideas in leading a man to treason. From his fa- 
ther’s deathbed to the Supreme Court dock, Jo- 
seph Caillaux had proceeded steadily along an 
evil path. Ideas come first, then feelings. Start- 
ing out as a perverted Conservative, Joseph Cail- 
Jaux had ended as a discredited bourgeois. His 
own hatreds had prompted his wife to crime and 
his wife’s crime brought others in its wake. Be- 
come a sort of pariah and adventurer, with no 
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dreams for the future but how he might encom- 
pass his rehabilitation and revenge, the defeat of 
his country offered him one last ray of hope. 
And in this hope he lived, for it would prove him 
in the right; he longed for it because it was his 
chance of salvation. Amidst the ruins, Joseph 
Caillaux alone would remain standing. So when, 
in the darkest hours of 1918—the last dark hours 
of the War—he appeared before Captain Bou- 
chardon, it was with a smile that he said, “The 
communiqué is not so good today, Captain. .. .” 

Desiring defeat, he laboured to bring it about, 
and intrigue was his method. A scullion Corio- 
lanus, he descended ever towards relationships 
more and more base, with secret financiers, spies, 
agitators, enemy agents, and like Shakespeare's 
Coriolanus, he might have said “my affairs... 
are servanted to others.” Yet, Coriolanus, in the 
daylight bore arms in the service of the Vol- 
scians. 

“Mind you have nothing to do with that crowd,” 
his father had said, speaking of the conservatives, 
and Jospeh Caillaux had obeyed him. He fre- 
quented the company of Lipscher, Minotto, Bolo, 
and Almereyda instead. 

The exile does not despair of his hour returning; 
he is writing books in his justification. He claims 
to have the remedy for our financial wounds and 
for the maladies of Europe. He publishes arti- 
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cles in the New Era, he has become the great man 
of the Communists. He is sanguine of avenging 
himself in the Sarthe at the next elections, and of 
becoming the leader of a bloc of “Left-benchers” 
in the next Chamber. The Radical party which 
he has compromised, fears, yet does not dare dis- 
own him. If a period of public unrest were to 
open in France, Joseph Caillaux, with his ran- 
cours, would become once more a dangerous man. 
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This is the Happy Warrior, this is he. M. 
Henry Chéron, the great man of his province, and 
nicknamed by a grateful army “the good fairy 
with a beard,’ had been tenderly smiled upon in 
his cradle by other fairies. They brought him 
promises of an important career as their gift, and 
he has lived ever since under their fortunate spell. 

To call M. Chéron a man of importance is suf- 
ficiently to define him. His gait is important, his 
brief-case, always stuffed full of papers is impor- 
tant, and before he even opens his mouth, you 
feel that every word he is about to utter will be 
important too. 

By the single exception to his otherwise unin- 
terrupted good fortune, and that, in some-sort, a 
ransom for the favour of the gods, M. Chéron ex- 
perienced very great difficulty in getting into Par- 
liament, notwithstanding the fact that when very 
young he had become Radical Mayor of Lisieux, 
and celebrated throughout the Norman provinces. 
When, finally, he did reach Parliament it was 
merely as deputy for Caen, he having never quite 
succeeded in bringing his voters to the point of 
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deciding to send him to the Chamber. However, 
he passed ‘through the Chamber, in due course, into 
the Senate, where his true destiny was awaiting 
him. Almost simultaneously with his appearance 
in Parliament M. Henry Chéron showed himself to 
be a typical specimen of the new opportunists, 
those “Republicans of the Left” who rode with ~ 
one foot on the back of the Progressive horse 
and the other on the back of the Radical. This 
was bound to appeal to M. Louis Barthou; but 
M. Chéron was nevertheless made a minister— 
or very nearly—thanks to M. Clemenceau who 
gave him an Under-Secretaryship of State, first 
in the Ministry of War and, later on, at the Ad- 
miralty. It is to the solicitude with which he 
tried in both these posts to secure the best pos- 
sible living conditions for the troopers that he 
owed the nickname quoted above. His destiny 
still held in store for him the glory of being a 
minister, a permanent minister, a whole minister 
all by himself, Minister of Works in the Barthou 
Cabinet and Minister of Agriculture in the Poin- 
caré cabinet. M. Chéron’s joy is of the lasting 
kind, ineffaceable and delightful to see. 

Like other men he grew weary in time of hav- 
ing to depend upon universal suffrage for his 
position, and of having to endure the terrors of 
death as each of the too swiftly recurrent elec- 
tions came round again. M. Chéron wanted to 
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be a Senator; so he was once more elected as a 
Left-bench Republican in his own most conserva- 
tive province. And then it occurred to him that 
his star, rising towards its zenith in Calvados, 
must bring to the Republic of the Left, all the 
representatives of that whole department. In 
this idea, upon the carrying of the electoral re- 
form vote, he had Calvados “sectioned off,’ one 
method of prevention against fire, at any rate. 
But the result did not correspond to his anticipa- 
tions. His faithful friend, Le Cherpy, whom he 
tried to save, was left stranded, and M. Chéron 
found that he had only succeeded in seriously 
hindering his own re-election to the Senate. He 
is not the man to be caught unawares, however, 
and reflecting upon the extreme hostility with 
which his most Catholic Department viewed the 
question of Separation, he came to the idea of 
making certain grants to priests for their services 
as virtual guardians of places of worship. As 
foster-father of the clergy then, M. Chéron saved 
his seat, but he is in no wise thereby prevented 
from declaring, whenever occasion arises, that the 
laws against the Church must not be tampered 
with. Thus it was that he contrived to return in 
triumph to the Senate with the two retiring Lib- 
erals. What time a triumphant smile overspread 
his broad countenance. 

M. Chéron, wreathed in smiles, self-satisfied, 
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jovial and important was altogether a diverting 
sight. At one time his personal appearance and 
his reforms had provided the paragraphers and 
society reporters with any amount of copy; he was 
a godsend for the humourists. 

In the revues his name was constantly invoked. 
And then all at once his personality changed— 
he became sober, even grave. M. Henry Chéron 
became one of our great “men of finance.” 

It is curious to observe how, during the history 
of the Third Republic, there have repeatedly 
arisen politicians until then quite mediocre who 
distinguished themselves the moment they touched 
finance. A notable instance was the case of An- 
tonin Dubost, recently dead. Let figures, budgets, 
the national housekeeping accounts be called in 
question, and immediately the French bourgeois 
comes uppermost. For be he great or small, the 
French bourgeois is still so near to the dour French 
peasant, he has been brought up in such a school 
of domestic economy, his personal affairs are in 
such excellent order, that he burns to restore the 
same order to the affairs of the nation. The es- 
capades and electoral campaigning tricks of the 
“Norman Gambetta,” his career through the Rue 
Saint-Dominique and the Rue Royale are not a 
matter for special mention; no one would dream 
of engraving upon tablets of bronze an account 
of his career as Minister of Works. But when 
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he introduced the Budget in the Senate M. Henry 
Chéron became a man of mark. In his denuncia- 
tion of the deficit his tongue found moving, even 
beautiful words. 

From the moment he took up his work in the 
financial department of the state M. Chéron for- 
sook all his earlier demagogy, all his cunning and 
all his duping of men. Step by step he fought 
for economy against the extravagance of the 
politicians. He was severe, even merciless, and 
sternly opposed to all extra grants, even the most 
justifiable. No longer the “good fairy with a 
beard” but the housewife keeping hold of the cup- 
board keys, keeping count of the sugar, serving 
out yesterday’s left-overs, all unmoved by public 
disapproval. He had already introduced the 
Budget in the Chamber and there had shown him- 
self narrow, twaddling and deplorably muddle- 
headed. But in the Senate he was full of vigour, 
the very embodiment of financial patriotism, with- 
out Mirabeau’s eloquence, but with all his pas- 
sionate indignation at the “spectre of bankruptcy” 
looming before him in the future. Seeing him 
thus, one is no longer minded to laugh at M. 
Chéron. He is carrying on the line of law-makers 
and tradesmen who, together with her kings, made 
the France of old. He represents that middle- 
class which the politics of election campaigns has 
often disturbed and sometimes corrupted, but 
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which throughout the centuries, and in spite of 
the changes of institutions, has ever retained its 
fundamental integrity intact. That middle-class, 
now menaced with the gravest of all'the crises 
through which it has yet had to pass, is determined 
to withstand it and survive. And when the bour- 
geois of Lisieux put their, determination into 
words, nobody thought him ridiculous any more, 
because they realized that he had become the 
mouthpiece through which upright and earnest 
France was speaking. 

Called by M. Poincaré to the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture M. Henry Chéron has become a Norman 
once more. The land first! There lies the wealth 
of France and the rural populations are her back- 
bone. Little M. Chéron cares whether they call 
him as they once called M. Méline “dear bread 
Chéron.” The French peasant who works more 
than his eight hours a day, and who saved France 
during the War, must be rewarded for his toil. 
His work must be made such that he will have his 
heart in it. With this rural policy M. Chéron is 
following conservative and national lines. Let us 
not begrudge the few extra pence he asks us for 
our bread, for with them we are buying the sta- 
bility of our country. 
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The imposition of a continuous policy is the 
one thing in the world of which the present 
Chamber seems to have shown itself so far the 
least capable. This notwithstanding that there 
are in it extremely good men, of intelligence and 
culture, who have come from their various de- 
partments with exalted ideals and admirable in- 
tentions, but they have been able to achieve 
neither concerted action nor mutual agreement. 
Doubtless So-and-So is not in his right place, and 
we ought to transfer So-and-So somewhere else. 
But all they can do is to scratch their heads pen- 
sively and say, “Of course, but who shall it be?” 

The principal defect of these men is that they 
do not yet sufficiently know themselves. It took 
the vote which re-opened diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican to show them their strength—four 
hundred votes! There was a numerical sanction 
which there was no opposing; but if the majority 
had at long last learnt its strength, it had not yet 
learnt the secret of it. It is blind to the activity 
and ability within and outside it. Anxious to do 
new things it looks about for new men and does 
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not seem to find any; yet they are to be found 
within its own ranks. And one of the most ob- 
vious, by reason of his charming and facile gift 
of oratory is undoubtedly M. Maurice Colrat. 
It would be hard to find a happier blending of 
the conditions and qualities demanded by the 
National Bloc than those united in the person of 
the deputy of the Seine-et-Oise. 

While still a youth M. Maurice Colrat pre- 
pared himself for public life, knowing his vocation 
to lie in politics, where his oratorical gifts would 
find play. He is scholarly, intellectual and 
wealthy, a member of one of the most distin- 
guished families of that old province of France 
which also gave us Castelnau. He has followed 
the beaten path trodden by all aspirants to gov- 
ernmental posts in the Parliament of the Republic. 
Secretary of the Conference of Advocates he was, 
of course, and he had his own organ L’Opinion, 
with which to restore the Republic and render 
it more Athenian. He was president of ‘The 
Middle-Classes,” which was in itself an evidence 
of high courage at a time when the bourgeois had 
as little confidence in themselves as gratitude for 
their champions, and indeed it would have been 
courageous in any period, for classes, no more 
than individuals, care to be put in a “middle” 
category. There was cleverness, however, as well 
as courage in his action, for with us the middle- 
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classes are our greatest strength and all our fu- 


ture. Until last year’s ballot a Moderate like M. _ : 


Colrat stood very little chance in an election, 
which explains the reason for his having remained 
so long aloof from active public life when it was 
clearly his ambition to play a significant role in 
the government. He entered Parliament on the © 
same ballot as M. André Tardieu, long after his 
contemporaries, and when finally he did take his 
seat, he was already a man of ripe age. 

Has this late entrance proved detrimental to 
his career? Perhaps not. M. Colrat entered Par- 
liament with an intellectual and literary past be- 
hind him, though not a political one, and by that 
token he was indeed the new man of whom that 
assembly had dreamt so long in vain, nor did he 
share the inexperience which one finds so discon- 
certing in so many of his colleagues. 

In another respect, also, M. Colrat fulfils the 
wishes and the needs of the new majority and 
sets their fears at rest. He has always been mod- 
erate, even conservative, and has always borne 
the Republican stamp. Maurice Colrat de Mon- 
trozier his real name, has he not ever insisted 
upon calling himself Colrat merely? Montrozier 
was an aristocrat, Colrat is of the middle classes. 

A majority like the Chamber’s present one will 
always find willing servants in men who, seeing 
the way the wind is blowing, will offer to steer the 
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boat in what they have discovered to be the most 
favourable-direction. And as the Chamber now 
presents a Conservative majority there is no lack 
of Left-benchers who believe themselves capable 
of assuming charge of Conservative policies. M. 
Colrat is not one of these. He has not become 
a Left-bencher by any process of reasoning, nor 
has he returned to a moderate policy through any 
reversion to type or through force of habit. He 
is a man brought up in a long Conservative tra- 
dition, that family tradition to which he referred 
in the course of a certain delightful speech be- 
fore the House. Of Conservative origin, then, he 
is deliberately Republican. The pledges which 
the majority, haunted by a fear of being taken 
for reactionary, tries avidly and with a certain 
naiveté to find in labels and programs and declara- 
tions, he is able to give out of his own ancient Con- 
servative tradition. 

Amidst so many Conservatives of today, who 
yesterday were something else, but who have 
come together in the cause of national union, 
though looking upon the still fresh novelty of 
their Republicanism as a mark of inferiority, a 
blot on their scutcheon, to be regarded with secret 
shame, M. Colrat stands out as one Republican 
who has never been anything different. Not 
alone this, but as he sits in the group of the Re- 
publican Left, the Entente men whose hearts are 
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very near his own, have the good fortune to find 
in him a co-religionist who, long before them- 
selves, had invented their formula, and who is 
not compromised by the much-discussed label of 
their group. How clever it is of M. Colrat al- 
ways to have been a Republican! 

As the new man, therefore, i.e., the man with- 
out a parliamentary past, which by the way, has 
never compromised him either with the Right or 
with the Left, consistent representative of the 
middle-class and precursor of the political mind 
of today, of which he is a wonderful embodiment, 
M. Colrat has the further advantage, from the 
majority’s point of view, of despising pure poli- 
tics. For the National Bloc persists in confusing 
politics and policies with the frightful muddle of 
these latter years, and in justice to M. Colrat it 
must be said that he abhors the Radical-Socialist 
régime and has always kept himself above both 
lobby intrigues and congress dogmas. 

He waited in the Chamber a long time before 
making himself heard. The report on the re- 
sumption of relations with the Holy-See (we must 
always come back to that, for it is the true touch- 
stone of the legislature), provided him with a 
more than propitious opportunity. His maiden 
speech was most felicitous and displayed an abso- 
lute mastery of the situation. He showed himself 
possessed of a remarkable capacity for the appro- 
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priate handling of a case, when he undertook to 
execute the move by which the orientation of the 
majority was achieved, thus making it, at last, 
conscious of itself and of its destiny. His speech 
was memorable for its sincerity, its skill and its 
happy choice of language. M. Colrat deliberately 
ignores all those formulas of reticence behind 
which so many ulterior motives generally lurk, 
and though, in so far as the actual scope of his 
tendencies was concerned, he was comparatively 
unknown to the four hundred deputies listening 
to him, who were about to vote with him, he 
found his way to their hearts without retracting 
any of his previous positions or of his past. He 
is making no wagers on the Radical elections of 
1924, but boldly plays the Conservative card. _ 

By these things M. Colrat has indicated the 
precision and clarity of his political mind. Subtly 
he has shown that he is more than merely a per- 
fect orator, more than merely an enlightened 
thinker, but that he could and must become a 
man of action too. He has so indicated himself 
and has every reason to believe the majority will 
understand him; he is worth something better 
than the Under-Secretaryships of State which are 
all he has thus far obtained in the way of ap- 
pointments. 

In the unlikely event of his failing to be called 
to something better later on, he himself will be 
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partly to blame, for he has one great shortcoming, 
his incredible shyness and inordinate modesty. 
This man, who should be able to command success 
in the highest circles, has a terrible fear of vul- 
garity and dreads facing summary judgments. If 
he ever hopes to become a leader, it will only be 
by his learning to do violence to his modesty and 
overcoming his shyness, for these traits in a man 
who occupies a high position are always mistaken 
for hesitation and weakness. In choosing their 
men of action, people will not give preference to 
one who seems to lack faith in himself or whose 
feelings seem too delicate and fastidious. M. Col- 
rat is at present jeopardizing his career and his 
ambition, if such he has, by allowing himself to 
be looked upon as a dilettante, a sceptic, and, in 
spite of all his efforts to the contrary, a member 
of the high nobility, for all his rejection of the 
“de Montrozier’” in his public life. 
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Years ago, M. Paul Doumer, who today under 
a cloak of eternal youth, bears a disenchanted 
soul, was a man of the most brilliant promise. 
There was even a time when he became a source 
of alarm to the guardians of a régime which 
frowns upon all superabundant energies and dis- 
trusts any excess of independence. 

Like most of the ambitious youths who dream 
of becoming rulers of the democracy, M. Paul 
Doumer made his first public appearance on the 
Extreme Left. His uncompromising stand against 
the enemies of opportunism won the voters of 
the Aisne over to his side in the elections of 1888, 
though they had in the first place favoured Gen- 
eral Boulanger, and later on he led, both in the 
House and in the press, the classic campaign of 
fiscal justice and taxation on revenue against the 
“capitalist bourgeoisie.” The tax on revenue was 
a new idea at that time and gained him the re- 
gard of Pelletan and the enmity of the Moderate 
Party. For a whole year scarcely a day went by 
but the Figaro, which had made M. Doumer its 
Aunt Sally, covered him with ridicule. It did him 
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no harm, however: at any rate his career did not 
suffer. In 1895, when Léon Bourgeois formed his 
all-Radical ministry to succeed the fallen cabinet 
of M. Ribot, he entrusted the portfolio of finance 
to M. Paul Doumer, who had become the bogey 
of the “plutocracy.” A bye-election had returned 
M. Doumer to the Chamber in 1890 as deputy for 
Auxerre, although he had been defeated at Laon 
the previous year. 

With this election he became a man of the 
moment. Fate had denied him the eloquence of 
a Viviani, the mighty power of dialectic and the 
demagogic vigour of a Millerand, the sarcastic 
verve of a Sembat, a Briand’s seductive tongue. 
But the articles he wrote were concise and clear, 
and he made himself felt by reason of his stern, 
unbending and decisive attitude; he asserted him- 
self by force of carefully-husbanded energy and 
by dogged effort. It was known that he came 
from Aurillac, of a family in exceedingly humble 
circumstances, and that his early career in school 
had been most undistinguished and difficult, the 
completion of his science course having been 
achieved only by dint of stubborn plodding. It 
was also known that he had been monitor in a 
high school before taking up journalism and en- 
tering the service of M. Floquet, then President 
of the Chamber. It was in M. Floquet’s depart- 
ment that the electors of the Aisne found him in 
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1888. Known, likewise, was the fact that he was 
a poor man and proud of it, and that he worked 
very hard to make a living for himself and his 
very numerous family. 

Thrown out of office before ever he had had 
time to put his fiscal system to the test, M. Dou- 
mer re-entered the political arena upon the acces- 
sion of the Méline ministry, and was preparing to 
renew his fight against victorious opportunism 
when the new President of the Council bethought 
himself of a means of getting this troublesome an 
obstinate adversary out of the way. He offered 
him the Governor-Generalship of Indo-China. 
M. Doumer accepted the offer and the public cried 
scandal upon the deal. Some blamed M. Méline 
for not having recoiled before an act of such open 
and cynical corruption; others grew warm with 
indignation at the spectacle of a starveling young 
Radical succumbing to the gifts of Artaxerxes and 
abandoning, for the sake of a fat living, the sacred 
cause of the Radical Republic. The more indul- 
gent pleaded extenuating circumstances, pointing 
out that M. Paul Doumer, encumbered as he was 
by a large family, had not found riches in politics 
and needed to establish his material situation first 
before attempting the part he aspired to play. 
Our own explanation is more simple: M. Dou- 
mer, though not disdaining the perfectly legiti- 
mate material advantages of the magnificent ap- 
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pointment which had been offered him, was 
eager to employ his energies in high places. A 
six-months’ term of office had not given him a 
chance to prove himself; the Governor-General- 
ship of a great colony, a virtual vice-royalty, 
would give him that chance. In any event, one 
result of this adventure was to show those who 
had eyes to see, that M. Paul Doumer was of 
that race of men whom there is no ignoring, and 
whose dominating personalities override the classi- 
fications and disciplines of party politics. 

Upon his return from Indo-China, his admini- 
stration of which country had aroused consider- 
able interest, M. Doumer once again took up 
active political life. The retirement of M. André 
Castelin, his successful rival in 1889, was momen- 
tarily expected. But before embarking on the 
great political enterprise which he was no doubt 
already cogitating, M. Doumer, immediately fol- 
lowing his re-election in the Aisne, prepared to 
utilize the high connexions he had made in the 
financial world and apply his energies to the exe- 
cution of a little business of his own. With but 
indifferent success, it was said in well-informed 
circles. Because he had failed as director of a 
bank, he inferred (a very common delusion), that 
he was born to direct affairs of state. In the 
meantime he wrote his “Book for My Sons,” a 
collection of somewhat threadbare maxims, a gos- 
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pel of will-power and energy and activity, some- 
what elementary perhaps, and containing less of 
literary than of historical interest, in that it does 
express M. Doumer’s character exactly and en- 
ables us to classify him. 

At the time of these occurrences, M. Doumer 
was 45 years old. He was as slim of figure and 
as brisk of mind as ever; he still rose at daybreak, 
and mapped out his days to the most exacting 
time-table, reading reports with tireless and 
meticulous attention, making notes and assem- 
bling data, working voraciously and without 
respite. There is no question that his ability and 
his achievements, together with his influence and 
his connexions combined to make him one of the 
most notable personalities in the new Chamber. 
Always considered as Radical, though very in- 
dependent, he was to give fresh proof of his po- 
litical independence by effecting with the Right 
Wing certain arrangements which in January, 
1905, resulted in his election as President of the 
Chamber. Thanks to their support, he defeated 
old Brisson, the retiring President, though by only 
a slight majority. This election, like his vice- 
royalty of Indo-China, caused some stupefaction, 
for it had been very adroitly and very secretly 
prepared, and as in the previous case, a public hue 
and cry was raised. M. Doumer’s equanimity was 
not disturbed. All the election represented to him 
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was another means subserving his end, another 
milestone passed. He was nearing his goal. The 
following year, counting on the strength of that 
same coalition, he ran for the presidency of the 
Republic against M. Falliéres. In doing so, he 
used to say to his close friends, he was prompted 
by no other motive than his desire to “save the 
Republic.” A good intention. But this time he 
found himself in collision with the senatorial 
Bloc, which has no taste for saviours or for 
Cesars either. M. Doumer was defeated; also 
however, by only a slight majority. 

It was difficult to regain one’s feet, after failing 
in an adventure which only success could have 
justified. M. Doumer was obliged in 1906 to 
resign his Presidency of the Chamber, and as late 
as 1910, Castelin once more won the second dis- 
trict of Laon from him. 

But M. Doumer never throws up the game. He 
realized, after a period of necessary and salutary 
eclipse, that the age of political adventures had 
come to an end for him. He saw that he had 
overshot himself and committed a bad blunder, 
and that his last chance of active survival, un- 
less he preferred to compromise his entire future, 
would depend upon his specializing in non- 
political questions. In that field he might yet 
establish his influence and authority, and when 
he entered the senate in 1912 as representative of 
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Corsica, this was the aim he kept in view. A sad- 
der and wiser man, he had enrolled himself at 
the Republican Union, having already become 
one of the important members of the Democratic 
Alliance. 

The War found M. Doumer in considerable 
vogue in the senate where he had made himself 
virtually the soul of the Finance Commission. It 
is common knowledge how, during the War in 
1914, he collaborated in the defence of Paris. 
The government of Bordeaux having charged him 
with the duty of “keeping an eye’ on Galliéni, 
M. Doumer cheerfully encourages the inference 
that the victory of the Marne was his work—he 
has never been able to cure himself of a certain 
tendency to brag. He was later given a mission 
to Russia where he gave the Russians to under- 
stand how much better he knew their country than 
they did themselves, bewildered Nicholas II with 
peremptory speeches and brought back with him 
the famous Russian divisions which were after- 
wards to turn out so badly. 

Eventually he became Minister of State and 
held office for some time in that capacity where 
his functions embraced the co-ordination of eco- 
nomic affairs. It is also known that he gave two 
of his sons to the War, which sacrifice stoically 
endured, confers upon him the right to speak in 
the name of the War-victims. 
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And then M. Doumer became Minister of 
Finance, a post in which it is no exaggeration to 
say, a man had to be a hero not to despair or 
lend a willing ear to those who talked knowingly, 
and with glibly-gentle resignation, of paving the 
way for an easy solution by going into partial 
bankruptcy, or by the expedient of a new issue of 
paper money, or even of a disastrous new tax on 
capital M. Doumer never hesitates before a 
chance to be heroic. He therefore resolved to 
make every humanly possible effort to avoid bank- 
ruptcy. He has known the terrors of Treasury 
crises, but the melancholy task of announcing a 
stoppage of payments will not be his. Great 
credit is due to him for his bravery in having 
saved, in the teeth of the basest calumnies lev- 
elled at him, the revenues of state from the ad- 
venturers at the Industrial Bank of China. 

We know both his virtues and his faults. He 
was not able easily and pleasantly to accept the 
vocabulary of the pre-War parties, and he has not 
much more liking for the new formulas. His 
preference is for the self-made men, the men who, 
like himself, have come up from the ranks. He 
does not believe in the value of the humanities, 
nor in the select few. He is not adaptable. But 
the somewhat primitive virtues of his faults are 
his; tenacity of purpose, a coherent mind, an 
executive sense, a rough candour, and a capacity 
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for sustained effort, these with a contempt for pa- 
lavering and dilatory party programmes. These 
things count; so do his passion for thrift and the 
determination with which he sets his face against 
demagogy and against the ever-mounting tide of 
fresh demands; and so, finally, does his anger at 
the conditions which render a man quite power- 
less to effect even the slightest reform or exact 
even the slightest sacrifice on the part of the peo- 
ple. Not without telling effect also is his in- 
sistence upon bringing the dreamers back to reality 
and his refusal to settle his problems by frag- 
mentary solutions which take no account of re- 
percussions. 

And he accepts these incredible labours with 
serenity, though now and then with a shade of 
melancholy. Denied the gift of brilliant and 
facile speech with which to help along his re- 
forms, he makes the painful discovery that men 
are very hard to reach by plain and simple rea- 
son. His sadness is not lessened by the thought 
that in this country, where military heroism is 
current coin, civil heroism, or even ordinary civil 
decency, is almost nowhere to be found. 

The melancholy of M. Doumer is no doubt in- 
creased when he reflects that the men who were 
his friends and the régime which he served are 
not altogether innocent of the catastrophe which 
is lying in wait for us and which he has striven 
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so faithfully to avert. Because this catastrophe 
would render null our victory, and because it was 
he who seized the financial defeatists by the 
throat, even as M. Clemenceau did the other de- 
featists, M. Doumer merits the homage which is 
no more than the due of all those, who, however 
tragic the hour, never despair. 
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M. Pierre Forgeot is the best speaker in Parlia- 
ment. When he first came to the Chamber people 
flocked to hear him, which was indeed no more 
than his due. He had hardly turned twenty-six 
when the revelation of his talent burst upon his 
surprised colleagues; now he is thirty-five and is 
unquestionably the best speaker in the House, rul- 
ing over it whenever he is in the humour to do so. 
He can at will employ the noble and patriarchal 
eloquence of M. Ribot, the sounding periods of 
M. Viviani, the dramatic skill of M. Briand or 
the dialectic of M. Millerand, whose style he 
adorns with a subtle and flexible elegance. His 
speeches in the manner of M. Ribot he quickens 
with his own warmth and nervous animation; his 
discourse has none of the chill mqnotony of Vi- 
viani’s, and his dramatic devices are not the 
meretricious tricks which M. Briand does not dis- 
dain to use. 

Why dwell longer on the fact? We have al- 
ready placed it on record that in both Chambers 
M. Forgeot, as an orator, knows no superior. His 
participation in a debate creates an immediate 
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sensation; it is announced beforehand, everybody 
is eager to hear him, and as he rises to address 
the house one may behold the spectacle of an 
entire assembly held for one hour or two, palpi- 
tating and tense, in the grip of a delirious and 
overwhelming admiration. The effect he produces 
is the same, whether the theme of his discourse 
be military compensations or reconstruction, the 
London Agreement, Clemencist politics, M. Cail- 
laux. 

Like all great masters he is rarely heard; six 
speeches in seven years and that is all. No sit- 
ting on commissions, no reports, no lobby busi- 
ness. Nor is it precisely known to what political 
creed he personally adheres. He was elected by a 
suburban constituency at Rheims in 1914 against 
a Radical-Socialist, and took his seat on the 
democratic left, but he refused to follow his 
party-colleagues when, with the Republican Fed- 
eration, he laid the foundations of the “Entente”’ 
which has since... In 1919, in the Marne dis- 
trict, he made up a list of Left-bench Republi- 
cans and independent Republicans, against the 
Radical-Socialist Bloc, in which Paul and Drelon 
were included, and was the first of two to be 
elected from that list. He then became a member 
of that new and somewhat hybrid group, formed 
under the auspices of Bokanowski and the Fourth 
Republic, which adopted the motto “for republi- 
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can and social action,’ and whose membership 
runs all the way from Valude and de Landry to 
Pouzin and Le Provost de Launay. One day in 
the midst of riotous applause from the Left, he 
said, with a wave of the hand towards the Right, 
“It is on this side, rather, that my friends are 
to be found.” And his audience noted the an- 
nouncement without further comment. On an- 
other occasion he urged M. Briand to lay particu- 
lar stress upon his policy with regard to the Catho- 
lics because what every populace needs is some 
religion which has been tried and tested and which 
can be relied upon as a guarantee against dis- 
order and Bolshevism, though personally, he 
added, he had no religious beliefs whatever. 

Again he criticized the London Agreement most 
severely. He believes that we ought to be paid 
by Germany immediately and in kind, and that 
we should also demand serious guarantees to that 
effect, with or without the assistance of England; 
a great many excellent minds are of the same 
opinion. 

On that day M. Forgeot’s speech made a very 
deep impression upon the house. He is a source 
of great annoyance to M. Briand, who dislikes all 
real criticism, particularly the closely-reasoned 
and telling kind, formulated by any one like For- 
geot, who is quite a match for him. Not without 
acrimony he accuses the orator of being M. Vil- 
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grain’s advocate, and, as a matter of fact, he is. 
He was Joseph Caillaux’s also on a certain day 
which he would prefer not to remember. On the 
morning he spoke on behalf of total rehabilitation, 
i.e., for the policy of the Extreme Left, his suc- 
cess was such that he rallied 221 votes against 221 
in that desperate cause which had even been 
abandoned by the Indemnity Commission, and 
lost only through the defection of the Socialist, 
Ringuier. 

Whereby we may again judge of the power M. 
Forgeot exercises over his colleagues, and indeed 
it would be strange were it otherwise, considering 
the magic of his eloquence, the enthusiasm of his 
convictions and the luminous clarity of his logic. 
But though his eloquence may work miracles, M. 
Forgeot himself enjoys no real influence in Parlia- 
ment. Why not? He is never consulted in a 
group, he has never been considered, even for a 
divided-portfolio, although M. Clemenceau has 
often brooded over him with tender looks and M. 
Briand once, in a moment of venomous admira- 
tion, said to him “You should be in the govern- 
ment, M. Forgeot.”’ 

That his delicate and precarious health often 
necessitates his absence from Paris, and that the 
business of lobby manceuvres is visibly repugnant 
to him, does, of course, explain the situation up 
to a certain point, but it does not explain it away. 
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Some people think it is because his political 
classification is not sufficiently definite; others 
add that he is not sufficiently reliable. It is true 
that he has changed his mind from time to time 
and lent the prestige of his eloquence alternately 
to the support of two diametrically opposite 
theses. The specialists on the liberated regions 
who have engaged in furious battles over the sub- 
ject of reconstruction, recall with what powerful 
dialectic he first opposed and then upheld the de- 
mand for total compensation. That is why those 
who share his views concerning reparations and 
other problems venture only with great caution to 
follow such an advocate, and though his masterly 
exposition of the subject they have so much at 
heart may draw their applause, yet their mistrust 
of a champion who tomorrow may be knifing them, 
is inevitable. Shall I also say that not even the 
most fervent Catholics unreservedly appreciated 
his positivist defence of their faith, but wondered 
whether his were indeed the hands into which the 
cup that held all their hopes might with safety be 
committed? Nor is there anything to deter his 
present enemies from making a similar calcula- 
tion and deciding that an ally of his type is not 
one to be relied on. 

As to his politics, it will be remembered. that 
M. Forgeot interpellated M. Clemenceau. The 
uninitiated who do not know the whole of M. 
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Forgeot’s mind, had some difficulty at first in dis- 
tinguishing whether that eloquent speech was de- 
livered for or against the ministry. The Right 
looked on joyfully as at the return of a prodigal 
son, while the erstwhile collaborator of the fierce 
Jacobin Vallé fought the fanatics of the Marne. 
But M. Forgeot declared one evening that he 
cherished M. Caillaux “with all the strength of 
the intense prejudices which he had nourished 
against him.” It was all rather astonishing. 

Some will doubtless smile at these changes of 
opinion. M. Forgeot is not the only man who 
has ever changed his mind: it is all in the manner 
of changing it. The other virtuosi of evolution 
achieved their changes of front by skilful and 
timely lobby mancuvres; they gave serious 
pledges. Thus M. Millerand displayed in his 
political life an admirable unity of utilitarian and 
practical views; his was a case of demagogue con- 
verted to the defence of capital, than which noth- 
ing could be more classic or more normal. He 
played the game according to the rules, correctly, 
decently and orthodoxly, like everything else he 
does. M. Briand is a Left-bencher, through all 
his avatars, through his worst perfidies; the true 
Left-benchers know this perfectly, and would 
rather cut their throats than withdraw their con- 
fidence from him. But M. Forgeot worries, sur- 
prises and bewilders them, always without warn- 
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ing and without seeming to follow any idea of 
continuity. -He is not a turncoat, not a strategist 
either; he creates the impression of being alter- 
nately an adventurer and a dilettante. To such 
as he majorities may lend themselves now and 
then for a few hours, but give themselves per- 
manently never. To speak thus of M. Forgeot is 
_ to be very hard on him. And others will reply, 
“Forgeot has never been thought of for any gov- 
ernment council or commission, and who told you 
he wanted to be a member of the government or 
that he has any ambition to direct any lobby in- 
trigue, or work on any commission? His contra- 
dictions indicate an uncommon degree of inde- 
pendence, it is true, but it may very well be merely 
independence and nothing worse. Does he fre- 
quently change sides? Of course he does, but let 
us also observe that the policies he supports are 
never of a demagogic character. Does he work 
outside groups? Well, supposing he prefers to do 
so, what then? Of course in an assembly where 
the balance of parties determines the destinies of 
men, one has to learn the knack of saying the right 
thing at the right time, and the man who does not 
know how to do this shows himself singularly 
young, or singularly mistaken as to the useful ends 
to be served by a parliamentary career. But pos- 
sibly M. Forgeot wants to be for ever young and 
for ever mistaken. ... Perhaps his is a purely 
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literary mind, and a purely passionate soul, whose 
disinterested needs he satisfies by the exercise of 
his talents. The simple and turbulent soul of 
a Chamber can find no use for a man of this type, 
and a régime which is itself the very embodiment 
of instability, incapable of formulating a code for 
itself and of deciding its own destinies, cannot en- 
trust itself to another as instable, whose instabil- 
ity is born of undisciplined independence. M. 
Forgeot is a wonderful artist and must remain 
for the present, merely that and nothing more. 
The Republic, as it is at present constituted, can- 
not use him.” 

Is this true? If so, it will certainly be the first 
time a born orator will have failed to find employ- 
ment under a régime built on talk. 
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Monsieur Herriot is still a young man, but al- 
ready he is an old Senator. At an age when most 
young men are still wearing out their trousers on 
the benches of the colleges, he became Mayor of 
Lyons, and his municipal administration has at- 
tracted considerable notice ever since. First with- 
in the town of Lyons, and later in a wider radius, 
he has had admirers and detractors who have 
praised and attacked him with equal fervour. It 
is a fact that for all Frenchmen the most interest-. 
ing aspect of a question is always the personal one, 
and Monsieur Herriot replaced M. Augagneur at 
the Town Hall in the Place des Terreaux, him- 
self a man of resplendent reputation, which had 
been also passionately disputed. But, however 
distinguished the municipal management of the 
“young and charming” Mayor of Lyons might 
have been, it is not that to which he owes his 
conspicuous place in the political world, nor is it 
as representative of the Rhone in the assemblies, 
nor as a one-time minister that he expects poster- 
ity to remember his name. The Rhone has given 
ministers by the dozen to the Republic, of every 
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colour and complexion, Socialists and Liberals, 
men of integrity and men of dubious reputation, 
statesmen and mere figureheads, from E. Milhaud, 
Thévenet and Burdeau to Isaac and Bonnevay, 
taking in Augagneur, Justin Godart, Colliart and 
others on the way, including Herriot himself, 
whose ministerial history is not, as Veuillot would 
have said, of a nature to be inscribed upon tablets 
of bronze. | 

M. Herriot was wise to go back to his rdéle of 
deputy, for the restricted voting showed some re- 
serve obviously directed towards him, and more- 
over in the Chamber, the mediocrity of the occu- 
pants of the Left benches served him well, so he 
immediately became President of the Radical and 
Radical-Socialist Party, reduced at that time to 
a minority. This position, formerly analagous to 
that of a cardinal, if one may make the compari- 
son, was sought after in proportion to its impor- 
tance. It confered enormous power over the min- 
istry and its executive departments, but little over 
the rank and file of the party. Though occupied 
at frequent intervals by figureheads of nonde- 
script colour like Lafferre of Delpech, or by the 
Republican Doumergue, and mistaken now and 
then for the Presidency of the Council of the 
Order of the Grand-Orient—and as a matter of 
fact it is all the same thing—it has at other times 
been held by men whose vigorous personalities 
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brought them well into the foreground and whose 
prestige or- activity were far superior to the 
average of a party such as theirs, with its in- 
stability as to policy only surpassed by its un- 
compromising attitude towards the question of 
stipends. M. Caillaux was one of these strong 
men, and so was M. Combes. Is M. Herriot an- 
other? One may be permitted to doubt it. He 
has not the fierce and voracious personality of 
M. Caillaux, who would willingly sacrifice the 
whole world to his “ego,” and who is a Radical as 
he might have been anything else, because he 
must have obedient troops and a servile head- 
quarters staff to carry out his orders. M. Herriot 
certainly possesses a more open mind than M. 
Combes; he has less capacity for hatred, being 
neither an unfrocked priest nor a deserter from 
his own side, and he is shrewd enough to try and 
justify by some reason other than mere anticleri- 
calism, the existence of his party. But in charac- 
ter, firmness and policy, even relatively consid- 
ered, is he the equal of M. Combes, or even of 
poor Gaston Doumergue? Assuredly not. M. 
Herriot is fat; he is soft; he lacks the biting qual- 
ity. And he is too conceited (did he not believe 
himself a second Colbert?) to be spiteful. It is 
true that he occupies his position of President in 
delicate circumstances. The party is no longer, 
the true, the only party. Undoubtedly he is 
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putting up a fine and heroic defence of the patron- 
age he controls. Doubtless also, he vows that he 
shall not be torn from his monopoly of affixing the 
government stamp and of appointing the prefects, 
except his soul be torn away first—some say “with 
his entrails.” 

But blinding evidence at last has shown that 
the majority is no longer composed of the one and 
only Radical Party and the figureheads whom it 
‘has the condescension to tolerate. It cannot be 
denied that a Moderate minister no sooner slips 
into office than Radicalism insists upon appoint- 
ing his collaborators and his candidates for hon- 
ours, and his departmental committees. None 
the less, the Radicals are masters no_ longer. 
Their group in the Chamber is numerically very 
weak. M. Herriot is president now only of a 
handful of lame ducks escaped by miracle from 
the disaster of the Sixteenth of November, and 
he is fond of referring to them, in proof of the 
Bonapartist turn of mind common to all Radi- 
cals, as the “last square of Waterloo.” But he 
only ventures such words in whispered asides, be- 
cause the expression might be thought somewhat 
militarist and also because the metaphor, evoca- 
tive of catastrophe, might not be encouraging to 
the party. 

So M. Herriot presides over a defeated group, 
diminished in numbers and bereft of its monopoly 
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of power, a party in retirement, temporary re- 
 tirement it hopes, and a party, which, if it would 
mend its reputation, needed above all things a 
politician of unblemished reputation in touch with 
the outside world. That is why M. Herriot, on 
account of his decorative value (each man to his 
capacity), was chosen instead of M. Renard, who 
is perhaps its true head. Meanwhile the initiated 
declare that the deputy from Lyons is merely fill- 
ing in the gap until M. Caillaux’s return, and 
nothing more, but the wily ones whose thoughts 
are Mazarin’s “Time and I. . . .” do not mention 
Caillaux except with caution, do not talk of him, 
in fact, any more at all since the fall “towards the 
Left” of M. Aristide Briand. 

M. Herriot owes his position, therefore, to his 
reputation as a man of education, to his intellec-. 
tual graces (see “Madame Récamier”) and to his 
apparently moderate views, a sine qua non in the 
present low fortunes of his party. M. Edouard 
Herriot is convinced that he is the peer of the 
most distinguished minds in Parliament, and that 
on his bench in the left wing, he is a worthy vis- 
a-vis to M. Maurice Barres. His amiable man- 
ner often beguiles his colleagues into the courtesy 
of listening to him with an attention they would 
be tempted to refuse to his political views, and his 
apparent moderation, which we have just said was 
indispensable to his réle, serves the purposes of 
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the party which has more need to equivocate and 
step warily than ever it had before. And yet the 
very things to which M. Herriot owes the most 
distinguished Parliamentary position he could 
hope to hold in the circumstances, are the source 
of his secret grief and despair. The Radical- 
Socialist Party, founded on demagogy, owes prac- 
tically everything to him. Now Socialism, itself 
outdistanced by Communism, is his rival in dema- 
gogy. The Radical-Socialists must ally them- 
selves, that is, submit, to Communism, or fall be- 
tween two stools. Of this M. Herriot is well 
aware. He tries to dissimulate this wretched and 
shameful necessity by high-sounding discourses 
which, in the last analysis, are found merely to 
express the fact that the Republic, such as he 
flatters himself he understands it, has not gone 
back on civilization and would no longer guillo- 
tine Lavoisier. Citizen Bracke says much the 
same thing, of course. It is with an inattentive 
ear, therefore, that one listens to M. Herriot’s dis- 
courses on patriotism, national tradition, fiscal 
courage and economic reconstruction, none of 
which but produces on impartial auditors the effect 
of contradictory general principles. Some even 
have the brutality to call them “lies.”” And indeed 
it is hard to see how M. Herriot can, at one and 
the same time, demand both that France should 
maintain her insistence upon payment by the 
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German people, and also that she should become 
friends again with the German people. It is fur- 
ther significant that he and his party have hitherto 
been identified with the very policies for which 
in his speeches, he heaps blame upon the work of 
the National Bloc. And on the other hand, as for 
seceding from the Bloc, he cannot formulate any 
policy to take any action whatever without the 
closest collaboration of Socialists and Bolshevists 
of the deepest dye, since, according to the formula 
of the Left Bloc there must be “no enemy on the 
Left,’ and that, moreover, electoral retaliation is 
only to be obtained at that price. This retalia- 
tion, M. Herriot may perhaps enjoy, but in that 
case he will have to overcome his fastidiousness 
once for all, and vote, and have others vote, for : 
Marty and Badina. So where, after that, will be 
the use of shouting for principles of order and 
making patriotic declarations? 

M. Herriot is neither subtle enough nor energetic 
enough to resolve these contradictions, and as his 
temperament is fundamentally soft and doubt- 
ing, he occasionally allows confessions of dis- 
couragement to escape him, as for instance this: 
“In 1924 I shall be defeated because | shall not 
be advanced enough.” M. Herriot’s plan is to 
mask as far as possible by equivocal statements, 
irrelevant to the subject, that scabrous alliance 
which excludes his party from the National 
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Union. The friends of our enemies cannot be our 
friends. M. Herriot who, on electoral territory 
will vote for a Bolshevist, cannot extol the bour- 
geois order the next day with impunity, nor quote 
the Revolution of 1789, which was a bourgeois 
revolution, to prove his point. Neither can he 
any longer claim without sophistry that the ques- 
tion of national defence is amongst his major pre- 
occupations, since the antimilitarist and Bolshe- 
vik Socialists are allies in the electoral battle and 
in the peremptory propaganda of the Left. 

He is, then, committed in perpetuity to his 
equivocations, and more serious still for him, is the 
fact that the more precisely the political situa- 
tion defines itself, the more clearly the majority 
indicates its scope and constitution, the more 
brutal its radical alliances render the Socialist 
opposition, the more powerfully it is borne in 
upon M. Herriot how absolute is the exclusion of 
himself and his party phalanx from the majority, 
that is to say, from that participation in power 
which assures to parties their influence, and to the 
members of parties their daily bread. 

And recently M. Blum summoned him to vote 
against the government, M. Herriot submitting, 
though not without a sigh. Will he be brought 
to give up his samos sherbet for the dark gruel 
of principle at the table of the Bloc? The dry 
bread of sacrifice is not the customary nourish- 
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ment of the Radical Party or of the Radical- 
Socialist Party either. M. Herriot sees the dan- 
ger of that abstinence, and perhaps it occasions 
him some alarm. But it is the last thing he would 
dare to confess, so he stiffens his attitude as leader 
of a party standing out for principles, keeping 
however, an anxious eye upon the vanishing party 
privilege the while. 

This baseness of his party, is not lost on him, 
and would have already moved M. Herriot to 
abandon his Radicalism, had not his intellectual 
culture saved him from this regrettable extremity 
at the very moment of driving him towards it. 
His education in arts and letters having lent his 
mind a certain subtlety, it was natural for him 
to conceive his Radicalism somewhat romanti- 
cally, sentimentally, in a rather Rococo style, less 
elementary and less purely political than the 
conception of the triumphant Bloc. And there 
he stops. There is his refuge. Do not talk to 
him about the reality of facts; he refuses to look 
at facts any more. His party is for him no longer 
what it is; it is what it ought to be. For him 
Radicalism is the Napoleonic tradition, that is, 
the genius of civil government blossoming forth 
in every manifestation of political and adminis- 
trative life, finance, the army, the universities, 
commerce. He likes Napoleon because he sees 
in him the first and greatest Radical of them all. 
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He is Radical because that is his means of carry- 
ing on the Napoleonic tradition. Such, at least, 
is the flattering unction he lays to his soul, in 
order to mask the vacuity of his own and his 
party’s ideas, and to conceal the slippery incline 
down which the Radicals are sliding towards 
Bolshevism. Will M. Herriot inter the old Rad- 
ical party underneath the flowers of his rhetoric? 
It seems more than likely. In any event this 
rather colourless academic gentleman is not go- 
ing to be the man to assure the renaissance of 
the Republican ideal. 
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Whenever it becomes necessary to choose 
amongst the holders of high political office a man 
to fill some exalted position, to be ambassador or 
high commissioner, or governor-general, or min- 
ister, or President of the Council, or of the Re- 
public even, the name of Jonnart is instantly 
heard. And a great many people, hearing his 
name mentioned by his partisans, repeat it blindly 
after them. 

“One can always fall back on Jonnart,”’ a cer- 
tain person somewhat prone to exaggeration used 
to say, “because by doing so one does not commit 
oneself to anything. It leaves one time to look 
around.” Obviously in our present very unstable 
régime, under which the chief aim of politicians 
and the ultimate subtlety of political genius is 
apparently the gaining of time, it is no slight 
merit to be an acceptable gap-filler, adequate to 
any high office which may happen to need an in- 
cumbent. Nor is it a small thing, in a democ- 
racy, to be a person who excites no envy and 
whose candidature, in whatever capacity, gives 
rise to the minimum of objections. 
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Having said which, we should like to express 
the opinion that M. Jonnart, with his admini- 
strative talents, is capable of better things than 
filling in gaps or lending his name to administra- 
tive reforms. Everybody knows that, with the ex- 
ception of the Governor-Generalship of Algeria, 
which he held for a very long period, he has done 
nothing but go from one government department 
to another, from the Commissariat at Athens, to 
the Reparations Commission, and nobody se- 
riously thought he would, or ought to, spend the 
rest of his days as Ambassador to the Vatican. 

M. Jonnart is an old moderate Republican, and 
it is needless to recall how much that title of 
“old Republican” could imply in the ’80’s. It 
was not a matter of age, for one could be an “old 
Republican” before one had seen 25, since which 
youthful age M. Jonnart has enjoyed the con- 
tinuous exercise of high functions. Deputy at 
32, he has never ceased to represent the Republi- 
can Party in a district where for a long time the 
combined forces of that party, without regard to 
shades of opinion, had been concentrated against 
the Right which, until that time had been, and is 
at intervals still, triumphant there. As the son 
of an old Republican who stubbornly fought the 
Empire all his life, and hereditary foe of the 
Leverts, the Paris and the Lefebvre du Preys, M. 
Jonnart has therefore been, ever and indisputably, 
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Republican; more indisputably even than M. 
Ribot who in his time had, perhaps not actually 
served the Empire, but at least served France 
under the Empire. This unbroken Republican 
record confers upon M. Jonnart full freedom to 
be as moderate as he pleases. There are some 
parties which need to keep their members of this 
complexion in the background, when certain guar- 
antees are in question. The opportunist party is 
one such, and M. Jonnart seemed expressly cut 
out to supply the moderate element within it. 
His alliance with the ultra-Catholic family of 
Aynard put him definitely in the category of con- 
servative opportunists, and wide avenues of 
power spread out before him. 

He became Minister of Public Works under 
Casimir-Perier in 1893, and later made a pro- 
tracted sojourn in Algiers as Governor-General. 
When quite young, he had already been head 
of Governor-General Tirman’s department, and 
afterwards head of Algerian Affairs in the Min- 
istry of the Interior. When a successor was 
needed for Cambon, Laferriére and Lépine, M. 
Jonnart seemed admirably designed for the post. 
His tenure of office proved highly successful, and 
as we possess no technical qualifications for esti- 
mating its value in detail, we will merely note 
that it aroused the minimum of criticism and 
won in general the maximum of praise from spe- 
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cialist quarters. M. Jonnart, whose position as 
deputy for St. Omer he gave up only to become 
senator in 1909, was a second time minister in 
1913 with the Briand ministry, which overthrew 
the senate with the electoral reform bill. He 
made no very brilliant showing as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, for M. Pichon had to be called 
to replace him after four months. During the War 
M, Jonnart, who in the meanwhile had returned 
to Algeria, was charged with the delicate mission 
of getting Constantine out of the way when the 
Hellenic cup threatened to overflow. His firm- 
ness in this task, even before it was half accom- 
plished, was found to leave much to be desired. 
when he allowed Constantine to leave for Switzer- 
land whence he returned; shortsightedness is the 
infirmity of Liberalism. M. Jonnart went back 
to Algeria where M. Abel succeeded him when 
M. Clemenceau assigned him to the post of first 
minister of the liberated regions, but he was 
obliged to resign after a few days on account of 
influenza. Hardly longer was his term at the 
Reparations Commission, whose first President he 
was, before M. Poincaré. He left it in order to 
devote himself entirely, he said, to the recon- 
struction of the devastated regions. But when he 
saw that M. Loucheur meant to make that work 
his own exclusive care, he consented to go to 
Rome. Meantime it had happened that M. Briand 
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who was considered the representative of the 
Left, found himself at a crucial point in his min- 
istry, and’with a stroke of the pen he had resusci- 
tated the Vatican embassy, esteeming that a 
guarantee to the Centre and Right would be an 
adroit way of meeting the situation, despite the 
fact that he had always fought against that em- 
bassy. He offered it to M. Jonnart. M. Jonnart 
allowed himself to be coaxed a little and then 
departed for Rome. Already his departure is 
announced! What a Jack-of-all-Trades! 

M. Jonnart’s career does not teach us much. 
His office in Algeria enabled him, as he was ab- 
sent from France, to avoid taking any part in the 
great tests by which his contemporaries have been 
classified. By non-appearances and resignations 
he has always been careful not to compromise 
himself nor to wear himself out. Prudence is his 
outstanding characteristic. Of no importance is 
his parliamentary career, nor can his administra- 
tive services in one post or another be said to 
count at all. 

M. Jonnart is essentially middle-class, and 
nothing more. And because he is only that, by 
his past, his culture, his tradition, his fortune, by 
reason of his business affairs, his administrative 
boards, his political and other activities, he needs 
no further explanation. This is enough. Will he 
be one day the head of our government? If so, 
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we may be sure that it will be a government of 
the middle-class, just as we know that the po- 
litical activities to which he lends his name rep- 
resent the tendencies of the bourgeoisie. 

M. Jonnart is an educated and cultured man. 
He has a courteous manner, authority and pres- 
tige. His honesty is unimpeachable and is part 
of the tradition of his class. He is a patriot, cap- 
able of energetic action on certain occasions which 
do not demand a sustained effort. 

But precisely because he does possess every vir- 
tue of the French upper middle-class, with all 
that the association of this class means to the 
financial oligarchy which is the veritable if 
anonymous government of our country, he is also 
afflicted with the fundamental defect of his lofty 
station, lack of definition in his political views 
and lack of character. 

Let us not discuss the M. Jonnart, notable of 
the financial oligarchy, President of the Council 
of the Suez Canal, an enterprise that is far more 
prosperous and far better administered than the 
“French Republic Company,” in which we are 
involuntary shareholders. We shall not broach 
this chapter for it might lead us too far out of 
our way. This is neither the place nor the mo- 
ment to enquire what share the great industrial 
and financial enterprises, banks, metallurgy and 
mines, insurance and transport, ought legitimately 
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to have in the government of a democracy, nor 
what economic and social tendency they should 
cause to prevail. 

We prefer to judge M. Jonnart—after what we 
have said of him personally—by the party to 
which he has given his name, and which is, in the 
final analysis, the old democratic alliance, aug- 
mented and revised. To fling wide the Republic, 
right to the confines of anticlerical sectarianism 
in one direction and of declared monarchical op- 
position in the other, such was the idea of this 
Republican M. Jonnart, liberal, wealthy and con- 
servative. In practice, the most tangible result 
of the process has been that at every bye-election 
where a Radical candidate existed, the “Jonnart” 
party has formally repudiated every Republican 
candidate suspected of religious attachments or 
of a progressive past. Is this part of a system, 
one asks, or an expression of the typically 
“middle-class” fear of not appearing sufficiently 
on the side of the Left? The “Jonnart’” party is 
hardly more than the publisher of the rejuvenated 
and revised edition of the Radical Party. It is 
more easily disposed to declare amnesties than to 
look clearly ahead. Between M. Charles Benoist 
and M. Doumergue, we believe it would not hesi- 
tate. Wherein the Jonnart party stands confessed 
out of its own mouth. And when they tell us 
that the Jonnart party would make this choice 
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only without the knowledge or against the will 
of M. Jonnart himself, we cannot but think that 
such an assurance casts so much the worse slur 
upon M. Jonnart’s character as head of the party. 
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M. André Lefévre, chemist and Socialist, for- 
merly represented at the Hotel de Ville, the district 
of the intellectuals, of the Sorbonne. As he was a 
strict Republican he had gone through some pain- 
ful periods for the Dreyfusites, and had only re- 
turned to the municipal council when the Left again 
became the majority. Having little taste, however, 
for the quarrels associated with pure politics which 
he looked upon as altogether futile, he frequently 
surprised his voters by the scorn in which he held 
the expedients of an easy popularity, and his col- 
leagues also by his haughty independence of mind, 
together, we are obliged to add, with the some- 
what bizarre peculiarities of his character. 

When in 1910 he arrived at the Chamber, by 
way of an election in the town of Aix-en-Provence, 
he astonished the old stagers of that political 
haven still more. He was not to be classified as 
belonging to any one party, but let it be known 
that his own conscience and his own brains were 
the only counsellors he required. It was not with- 
out a shade of annoyance that those who had taken 
him for a Left-bencher and were rejoicing in the 
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prospect of having such an ornament in their 
party, saw him decline the gilded chain of their 
party formulas, and they were exceedingly angry 
at the manner in which he made free with the true 
Republican catechism. Not less amazed than the 
rest were those whose jealousy had been aroused 
by the rapid accession to power which his estab- 
lished reputation as an incorruptible and hard- 
working politician had earned him, when, disdain- 
fully and without regret, he left the government 
which, he said, was not making enough use of him. 
So neither profit nor halos of glory can beguile 
M. André Lefévre. 

It became at length clear to all that M. André 
Lefévre’s party was simply the National Party and 
that the apparent contradictions in his point of 
view were really different aspects of one constant 
effort to evade any departure from a purely na- 
tional standpoint. He has made it an inflexible 
rule consistently to ignore everything except what 
definitely concerns the existence and welfare of his 
country. Nothing else interests him; in the 
accomplishment of this one task he is ready to col- 
laborate, but on every other issue he remains 
indifferent, even hostile. 

Herein lies the explanation of this Socialist’s 
ignorance of the whole political game, of all polit- 
ical tricks, compromises and manceuvres, for it is 
his belief that the public welfare is not a thing to be 
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compromised with. And here also is the expla- 
nation of why this orthodox Dreyfusite was a 
“Three Years’ Service Man” of the most positive 
kind, indifferent to the unpopularity the main- 
taining of that attitude would bring upon him. 

These things sufficiently account for the spirit in 
which during the tragic days of the War M. André 
Lefévre asked simply to be put where his special 
abilities might render his country the maximum 
service; and as chemistry was his particular qual- 
ification he devoted himself to the research, im- 
provement- and production of explosives with a 
labour as assiduous as his devotion was tireless. 
And it is not generally known that his daily work 
with nitric acid throughout that period, ended by 
gravely impairing his health. 

The traits we have indicated may serve to ex- 
plain why M. André Lefévre has so difficult, and 
according to some, so narrow, acharacter. Certain 
it is that he does not take kindly to contradiction, 
but is in the habit of asserting his opinions in a 
very strenuous manner. No one could call him a 
Philinte, or even amiable in his dealings with men, 
and doubtless to a certain degree, he has had this 
attitude imposed upon him by his inevitable sense 
of his own superior ability and by his contempt for 
all the useless and time-wasting discussions around 
him, as also by his hatred of high-sounding pre- 
varications. It may also be that his anger at 
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seeing the most obviously national ideas contin- 
ually disputed and attacked, has made him per- 
manently disagreeable. At any rate, he is a man 
full of rough angles, who does not make things 
easy, doing everything by himself without trou- 
bling others for their advice or even inviting their 
opinions, and not fearing to make the bitterest 
attacks upon established and sacred prejudices, 
even when those prejudices belong to the democ- 
racy. 

In the new Chamber which emerged from the 
elections of the 16th November, his qualities found 
their real place, and even his faults were not 
counted there to his disadvantage. His contemp- 
tuous formula concerning pure politics was won- 
derfully appropriate in the Chamber of 1919. 
Slowly and patiently, for his own personal uses, he 
had evolved that formula, and the majority had 
come to adopt it. We have in this place and on 
many occasions expressed certain reserves con- 
cerning the gaps, the inadequacy and the dangers 
inherent in it, however fine it may appear to in- 
genuous observers, for it condemns to utter barren- 
ness every conservative element in the new 
Chamber while opening the way to imminent re- 
taliation from Radical quarters. M. Herriot did 
not conceal the fact at the Congress of Strasbourg. 
The formula in question was M. André Lefévre’s. 

He was a man after the new majority’s own 
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heart, scorning mere political issues and individual 
squabbles, and exclusively concerned with the in- 
terest of the nation. He had given abundant proof 
of his courage and clear sight, nor was the asperity 
of his temperament a serious disadvantage, for in 
this the country preferred to see but the evidence 
of a high-minded intransigeance and a catagorical 
condemnation of all the things of which the 
country and its new representatives had grown so 
weary. Upon his appointment shortly afterwards 
to the Vice-Presidency of the Chamber he set the 
final seal upon his reputation by his intelligent and 
forceful criticism of the Treaty, in whose in- 
adequate guarantees he foresaw a source of the 
gravest troubles. On this occasion he received the 
unanimous praise of his colleagues and when he 
became Reporter-General of the budget he lost no 
time in renewing with equal energy the same opin- 
ions and the same criticism as he had before ex- 
pressed. The opinion of his colleagues and a sort 
of universal compulsion brought him to the Minis- 
try of War, and this exceptionally felicitous choice 
on the part of M. Millerand, at the time he was 
forming his cabinet, was responsible for a certain 
lessening in the severity of the attacks which ac- 
companied his other and more dubious appoint- 
ments. 

M. André Lefévre being what we have described 
him to be, and an indefatigable worker and scru- 
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pulously conscientious man into the bargain, one 
might think that nothing could have ruffled the 
even tenor of the inevitable relations between the 
representatives of the nation and the man in charge 
of the national defense. And yet a misunder- 
standing did arise, and had, on two or three occa- 
sions, definitely asserted itself before another con- 
flict broke out with the government with which he 
was associated, this time a decisive one. It is 
worth while to go somewhat fully into this mis- 
understanding, for it will be found to contain many 
a valuable lesson as far as our estimate of 
M. Lefévre is concerned. 

This patriot, with his disdain of facile popu- 
larity and his incorruptibility in his conception of 
the country’s defence, this minister, so far-seeing 
and courageous in foreign affairs, and where a dis- 
advantageous treaty and indespensable military 
charges are in question, this patriot and minister, 
falls sometimes, with inexplicable ease, a victim to 
humanitarian phrases. The unwholesome nour- 
ishment which he absorbed in earlier years still 
remains in his system; he fed on it too long. 
Need we recall the Dreyfus Affair in its darkest 
hours in order to give a reason why M. Lefévre on 
the eve of social conflicts which might have 
proved fatal to the country, and at a moment 
when the weightiest responsibilities and the most 
momentous resolutions were hanging in the bal- 
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ance, should have said, “I am not a breaker of 
strikes.” He represents the national political 
programme. Does he not also represent social 
peace and that programme which desires to have 
done with international agitators in order that 
the independence of the French labouring classes 
may be saved? 

Need we further recall the recent painful strug- 
gles and continual reiteration of formulas which 
prompted the basest abdications and paved the 
way for the worst disasters, to find therein an ex- 
planation of André Lefévre’s attitude during the 
amnesty debate, on that day when his unwise. 
statements enthusiastically greeted by the revolu- 
tionaries placed him in diametric opposition to his 
colleagues in the government and led to the res- 
ignation of the President and of the Secretary of 
the Commission? 

These defections M. Lefévre is, unfortunately, 
apt to allow to overcome him on such occasions as 
this, and he seems to regard them sometimes as 
the best expression of his independence. It is as 
though at these moments some inward voice says 
to him, “Look who is applauding you and praising 
you,” and then he thinks with pride of how he has 
never been a member of any one party. If 
M. André Lefévre’s personality is exceedingly in- 
teresting it is so, amongst other things, because it 
enables us to see how very difficult it is for the men 
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of order, even the most intelligent, even the most 
independent of them, completely to purge them- 
selves of pre-war ideas and of the redoubtable 
demagogic formulas of that period. 

Is it not above all instructive to grasp the es- 
sential error into which M. Lefévre has fallen, 
seeing that his error is precisely that of the major- 
ity? M. Lefévre insists upon not being a mere 
politician. Is it likely that he believes every kind 
of collaboration is possible for every kind of work? 
And is not the significance of a certain quality of 
the applause he receives enough to show him how 
necessary it is to break with men who have for- 
gotten none of their illusions and redeemed none of 
their mistakes? 

Returned to his own seat, after going through 
the War Ministry, M. André Lefévre is now play- 
ing the part of warning-giver to the Chamber. 
May he not share the fate of Cassandra! Far- 
seeing and tireless, he continues to denounce Ger- 
many’s plans for revenge, her slow military recon- 
struction, and the perils lurking in the near fu- 
ture. Do they listen to him with sufficient at- 
tention? If not, it is because the pre-War spirit 
has come back and old ideas taken the upper 
hand once more. If a city is to be saved it is not 
enough to go up into the tower and announce the 
coming storm; there must also be good order 
within the city itself. 
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To paint M. Loucheur in a few strokes is a 
difficult undertaking; to draw his caricature is a 
matter requiring the utmost nicety, for M. 
Loucheur is not a comic person. To sketch a 
merely attractive study of his head is hardly less 
of a problem, for M. Loucher’s face is not a 
familiar one which people recognize at a glance. 
If he is known at all it is rather as a symbol than 
as a person; and the indictment of the calf of gold 
is too easy and too demagogic a task to tempt us. 

.M. Loucheur can best be delineated by an ex- 
amination of what he stands for in Parliament and 
in the country. 

M. Loucheur holds the opinion that the world 
ought to belong to the captains of industry of 
whom he is the chief, on condition that these cap- 
tains of industry be also statesmen amongst whom 
he stands pre-eminent. And what ought the qual- 
ifications to be for governing the world? The tal- 
ents of the statesman or the talents of the captain 
of industry? To this question M. Loucheur re- 
plies, “Both!” believing himself to be in both 
capacities equally endowed. 
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Although he is not a Southerner, M. Loucheur 
is given to exaggeration. He is an energetic 
business magnate, and a politician to the depths of 
his soul. He is both by instinct, and has been so 
from the cradle. As a young engineer, impatient 
in his definite and permanent job, his dreams were 
of business on a stupendous scale and of giant 
trusts. No sooner did he set foot upon the pave- 
ments of Paris than it became his ambition to meet 
M. Aristide Briand. - At first he only succeeded in 
meeting the deputies’ secretaries who introduced 
him to their chiefs; later he made the acquaintance 
of a few Under-Secretaries of State, and finally 
approached the ministerial table and was received 
in the houses of the mighty. Thenceforward his 
conception of business took more definite shape, 
and he discerned in politics a marvellous means 
towards the attainment of his objective. For this 
man, who is by training an engineer and ostensibly 
a technical expert, is in reality and above all a 
financial expert. His true place is not in the 
yards but on the executive boards. More closely 
than the technical side of a proposition, he studies 
its shares and balance-sheets. In the lobbies of 
Parliament which decides upon the life and death 
of ministers, and in the lobbies of the Banque 
which decides upon the life or death of business 
enterprises, it is always the money bags that hold 
his attention. He is a money-bag man. 
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From the first, M. Loucheur foresaw his des- 
tiny, a destiny which could never have been 
realized but for the universal upheaval brought 
about by the War. For what M. Loucheur needed 
was a period in which the terms of reckoning 
would be in billions, hundreds of billions, a period 
of infinite supplies and unlimited stockholdings, a 
period, moreover, which would make the greatest 
call upon the “technical experts,” that is to say, 
the men who despise the red-tape of bureaucrats 
and do not skimp the purveyors of supplies. 

The native genius of M. Loucheur blossomed 
forth in those years of stupendous orders, which 
permitted the indulgence of unbridled initiative 
without any serious risk—other than parliamen- 
tary, | mean—and during which, the restraint of a 
close accounting was lifted and everything was 
paid for with paper. With heaps, with moun- 
tains, with forests of paper. M. Loucheur loves 
to see paper printed. Immense affairs require 
immense resources. 

It is important that the position be fully under- 
stood: M. Loucheur is essentially a politician 
and a business magnate. He cannot conceive of 
life apart from politics and business. And the 
ultimate control of the world of politics and busi- 
ness which is the real, the only, world, it is his 
mission on earth to achieve. 

When you once understand this, you will under- 
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stand also with what chagrin M. Loucheur en- 
dures his absence from any high office; but his 
chagrin is somewhat tempered by the certainty 
that he will be minister again. The world, the 
true one, cannot be conceived as existing other- 
wise than governed by M. Loucheur. That is why 
he is a deputy now, only to become minister, and 
will be minister only to become President of the 
Council, President of the Council only to become 
head of the State and head of the State only to 
become Emperor of the world. And by similar 
progression, technical man only to become finan- 
cier, financier only to accomplish the amalgama- 
tion of capital shares, which he amalgamates only 
to re-issue, and re-issues only to control. The 
scope of his interests embraces motive power, 
electricity, steam and petrol; fertilizers and phos- 
phates, railways, locomotives, agricultural ma- 
chinery, factories and their products, all on an 
ever-increasing scale, enormous, unlimited, in 
France, in Europe, in the world, in the sky, and 
in the infinite multiplication of worlds-and in 
the infinite multiplication of skies. 

M. Loucheur entertains no possible doubt what- 
ever that one day he is going to realize this vast 
programme, and contemplates the future great- 
ness of France and of the world which he will have 
achieved. He can but look with scorn upon the 
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vague humanities which do not work accord- 
_ ing to this programme, and do not even seem to 
mind whether it is ever realized or not. Gushing 
streams of gold, and heaps and piles of new busi- 
nesses alone spell greatness and prestige and ac- 
tivity and strength to M. Loucheur. We all have 
a certain acquaintance with such theories, but M. 
Loucheur actually lives them. The national tra- 
dition, the historic method, personal culture, medi- 
tation in angello cum libello: all such things 
appeal to M. Loucheur as so many relics of the 
poor dear past, to which also belong such anach- 
ronisms as qualms of conscience and the ludi- 
crous stupidity of men who live their lives 
sheltered from the world’s tempests and, con- 
tent in gilded mediocrity, quietly cultivate their 
gardens. 

The imbecile and tragic folly of this orgy of 
superproduction which by its very excess moves 
towards its own term, and whose break-up is ren- 
dered inevitable by the very fact that it dare not 
envisage that term, the uncalculated individual 
and social immorality which follows in the train 
of the world’s return to barbarism through the 
abandonment of culture, with mechanical progress 
people’s only care, and material pleasure their 
only repose; such are the elements of which M. 
Loucheur’s illusory philosophy is compounded, 
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and which lie at the root of the gospel he has come 
to reveal. 

The other elements of Loucheurism, the dubious 
friendships and somewhat questionable interests, 
are of secondary importance, and M. Loucheur 
cannot in justice be held altogether responsible for 
them. He is less bad than his followers, more 
candid and also more dangerous. 

After all we have said about M. Loucheur, the 
irritability and impatience which have grown 
upon him since his failure at Cannes are not to be 
wondered at. His impatience betrays itself in 
daily offers of advice, and a tendency to intervene 
in all sorts of questions. And he justifies and 
praises himself in speeches just as M. Tardieu 
does in his articles. On every subject he ex- 
presses an opinion, like some minister zm partibus, 
and hopes by this to create an impression of uni- 
versal and exceptional wisdom and of universal 
authority. The Chamber’s reception, which in 
the past deceived M. Loucheur who easily deludes 
himself, was full of lessons for the onlooker. The 
members appreciated the precision and lucid ele- 
gance of his discourse and the ease with which 
he expounded his problems; and as his address 
happened to please first one and then another 
wing of the assembly he did not lack applause, for 
M. Loucheur’s idea is to be everybody’s man. 
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_ Nevertheless they maintain a glacial reserve be- 
- fore his personal apologia and the no less personal 
references which may clearly be read between the 
lines of his speeches. The truth is that the Cham- 
ber does not trust him. Some, on a hasty and 
superficial judgment, detest M. Loucheur the man, 
others still more bitterly detest the things he 
stands for. He is justly reproached with not hav- 
ing seen through Walter Rathenau’s play, and per- 
mitted himself to be outwitted by the German 
business-man. 

Since Cannes he has been seen for what he ac- 
tually is and as he has been described; a politician 
and a Big Business man, up to his neck in in- 
trigues. Not a few envy him; nearly everybody 
finds ironical amusement in pointing out the fu- 
tility of his efforts and smiles at the guarantees 
he offers now to the Reformists, now to the Con- 
servatives, in the manner of a Machiavelli brought 
up to date. On the whole his return to office is 
desired by no one except M. Bonnevay, who is 
inconsolable at having lost the Keepership of the 
Seals, and nobody bothers about the ministry - 
is trying to form sub-rosa, for nobody believes 
there is anything in it. Were he to know this he 
would be greatly distressed, in fact he would die, 
for this project has become his whole reason of 
being. 
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Reduced to his actual stature he is a nice man, 
amiable, and far from a fool. But his misfor- 
tune which has been as sudden as his good fortune 
was rapid, is that he can no longer surprise any 
one at all. 
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People of M. Mandel’s type are not pleasing. 
So much cannot be gainsaid. In private life, none 
more courteous nor more tolerant in discussion 
than he, but in his public capacity, he is peremp- 
tory, harsh and aggressive. He has deliberately 
cultivated this manner no doubt, in order to show 
his contempt for the sallies of the humorously 
inclined, and probably also because having occu- 
pied powerful positions while yet a mere youth, 
he was obliged to assume a mask of gravity so as 
to impress his elders to the extent of taking him 
seriously. 

The atmosphere of hatred, rancour and mis- 
trust which surrounds him has perhaps helped 
him to maintain his unbending and distant atti- 
tude. That he should come to despise his fellow- 
men was all but inevitable when he considered 
the assiduous flatterers who swarmed about him 
while he was the man of the hour, and the pro- 
testations of devotion which ascended towards him 
like the fumes of incense, the evil quality of which 
must have dried up his heart. His attitude was 
not however altogether assumed. M. Mandel is 
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not by nature familiar: indeed he holds familiar- 
ity in abhorrence. He boasts no wide circle of 
friends, nor does he wish to. Abuse he scorns and 
popularity still more. He is determined to ac- 
quire prestige by talent alone and to owe his 
authority to nothing but his own ability. No- 
body will dispute his claim to talent; he is a man 
of vast culture, and the outstanding characteristic 
of his mind is its clarity. Perhaps no other mem- 
ber of Parliament possesses a more lucid or a 
more logical intellect, nor one more thoroughly 
swept of prejudice and confusion. 

The profound and painful experience gained in 
the course of his long career, and his inexorable 
memory have served but to render his keen vision 
ever more keen and his political acumen ever 
more acute. 

M. Mandel’s next most dominant quality is his 
will power, the tenacious will which overcomes 
every obstacle in its way. We know how great 
must have been the support his determination lent 
to his ability, in order that M. Clemenceau, 
wholly wrapped up in his task of making war and 
winning it, should have considered him worthy of 
being delegated, more or less, to take charge of the 
country’s domestic policy. We shall find the 
same determination assisting the same ability in 
the struggles he is today sustaining in Parliament. 

Such qualities are not without their accompany- 
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ing defects. Lucid, almost geometrical, the mind 
of M. Mandel is incapable of compromise and still 
more so of yielding a point, and he is thus led 
upon occasion into ill-timed manceuvres which he 
cannot be persuaded to abandon. Also he is apt to 
follow excellent beginnings with errors and false 
moves, traceable to the same cause. Again, he is 
fond of complications, often useless and therefore 
harmful, as was proved at the time of M. Cle- 
menceau’s candidacy for the Presidency of the 
Republic, which should have been allowed to take 
its own course without interference. M. Mandel’s 
mistake lies in not believing that in politics, as 
elsewhere, the shortest distance from one point to 
another is a straight line. On this issue the geo- 
metric mind becomes un-geometric; he has no con- 
fidence in simplicity nor in the power of simple 
things. And in his very abuse of finesse a certain 
lack of finesse stands clearly confessed. As a 
Parliamentarian, he has one other fault; he is an 
implacable fighter, and an unrelenting adversary. 
Not content with returning blow for blow, he de- 
lights in baiting the enemy; he never lays down 
his arms and is always ready to counter, never 
yielding on personal ground, and his systematic, 
and frequently unnecessary, aggressiveness, ef- 
fectually repulsing men who are all ready to be his 
friends, so far from benefiting his cause, does it 
considerable disservice. By his qualities, equally 
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with his faults, we may explain the hostility M. 
Mandel encounters in one section of the Assembly. 

At the Palais Bourbon, where the members are 
more friendly now than in the past, though not so 
very friendly even yet, they call each other by 
their first names and exchange kisses on both 
cheeks, in cordial and familiar fashion, even if 
they do hate each other just a little, the more 
cordially, in fact, the deeper their mutual con- 
tempt happens to be. M. Mandel calls no man 
by his first name; he does not profess the cus- 
tom of the house and does not wish to. He is as 
solemn as Royer-Collard and he says: “It’s a fine 
day,” for all the world as though he were expound- 
ing an entire political programme. 

Too many deputies who owe him their election, 
once they were released from their oaths of fidel- 
ity to M. Clemenceau, considered their obligation 
towards M. Mandel liquidated by the same proc- 
ess. The chain of services rendered is a heavy 
one to carry, as M. Mandel was to learn on the 
day of his speech on the subject of the Vatican, 
when, unable to abate the furious clamour aris- 
ing from the Extreme Left, he became aware, 
without allowing the fact to anger him, of the 
awkward reserve of the majority. At that mo- 
ment M. Mandel realized that no help could be 
expected from that quarter. He stood alone; and 
if he had given way then, he would have been 
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lost. “It is he who had you all elected,’ M. 
Le Provost de Launay reminded them sternly. 
They knew it; no sooner was M. Mandel’s triumph 
assured than they remembered it perfectly. 

Besides these two despicable causes, the feeling 
of hostility towards M. Mandel springs from 
others, less shameful to confess. 

The Radicals and Socialists cannot forgive him 
for their defeat. The elections of the 16th Nov- 
ember were aimed against the Socialists and 
against those Radicals who, after withdrawing 
from the National Bloc, were going about, as be- 
fore, in a futile search for some equivocal formula, 
and in default of a regular programme were 
making a despairing appeal to the tutelary and tra- 
ditional support of the administration. This sup- 
port failed them, and in that defection they saw an 
act of infamous treason. Trapped, scoffed at and 
completely unmasked, with, as a matter of truth, 
no one to blame for their failure but themselves, 
they have nourished an undying grudge against 
M. Mandel ever since. 

Within the National Bloc itself, notwithstand- 
ing that it was of his own creating, M. Mandel is 
not looked upon wholly without reserve and mis- 
trust. The exigencies of his logic compel him to 
follow up the victory of November 16 with po- 
litical manceuvres, and for our part we would be the 
last to reproach him for his far-sightedness. But 
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the Chamber, stupidly enough, has a perfect hor- 
ror of that very virtue. M. Mandel also knows 
that a resolute policy cannot be accomplished 
without a resolute personnel, so he makes the most 
violent attacks not only upon other people’s ideas, 
but upon the people themselves, and is continu- 
ally bringing to light, in support of his attacks, 
incidents that some of them would far rather leave 
in oblivion. His memory is infallible; and of all 
his qualities it is the one with which his allies 
and his involuntary beneficiaries would most 
gladly dispense. 

M. Mandel has been pursued in Parliament, 
then, by many of his former enemies. When he 
wanted to become deputy, all the fools were 
greatly astonished; it is usual for a Cabinet 
Minister to have himself appointed a tax-collector, 
or an Official at the Treasury. But M. Mandel 
insisted upon being a deputy, and deputy he be- 
came. Whereupon it was assumed that he would 
be a sort of a go-between for Parliament and M. 
Clemenceau, who at that time seemed to be headed 
for the most exalted official positions. When M. 
Clemenceau vanished from the government, the 
same people who had failed to understand why 
M. Mandel had so much wanted to be a deputy, 
took it that he had now no choice but to vanish as 
well. They were quite wrong. 

There is no question that M. Mandel had sec- 
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onded with absolute devotion M. Clemenceau’s 
domestic policy in the fight against the defeatists, 
who had at all costs to be annihilated. He had 
known neither respite nor fatigue. Strong in the 
authority that Clemenceau had delegated to him 
in recognition of his ability, he had harshly im- 
posed upon the ministers within his sphere of con- 
trol a complete unity of action which they have 
not ceased to resent, and it is to be believed that 
he, no less than they, carries still the remembrance 
of those conflicts. Many a time he stimulated the 
energy of the excellent and pacific M. Pams, and 
had the good fortune to find in M. Ignace the same 
devotion to the common task as M. Clemenceau 
had found in himself. But M. Mandel’s personal 
contribution to the country’s welfare was his prep-' 
aration, made with the most farsighted intel- 
ligence, of the post-War domestic policy and the 
successful imposition of his own views. 

What those views were, we all know. When he 
declared the ‘“watch-word of Pons’ to be obsolete, 
it was no mere piece of rhetoric, but the deliberate 
expression of a conclusion arrived at after the 
mature and gradually developed consideration of 
years. On the one hand he desired that all French 
patriots unite against Bolshevism, the agent of 
Germany, and he showed that the danger was 
coming from the Left. And on the other hand, he 
desired to make an end of the pre-War divisions 
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and local tyrannies and personal rivalries, and 
above all, of religious wars. The elections of 1919 
were his work. It may be that the victors forget 
this fact now and then, but the vanquished will 
never forget it; the furious resentment of the 
Socialists and the pro-Bloc Radicals is not mis- 
directed. 

That his work, so begun, may continue is all 
that M. Mandel now wishes to make certain. He 
showed clearly enough that he was an entity quite 
apart from his association with M. Clemenceau, 
and without one whit diminishing his faithfulness 
to Clemenceau, he has let it be seen that his deter- 
mination, his intellectual powers and his memory 
served ideas of his own as well. Nobody is now 
in any doubt of this, be he friend or enemy, and 
knowing it, the question is whether they will allow 
this personal policy to continue and gain an ever 
stronger foothold. 

At the opening of the legislature there might 
have been some doubt whether they would or not, 
but today there is none. M. Mandel fired his first 
shot with his speech on the Vatican and triumphed 
over an almost unanimous hostility; that was the 
day his enemies had chosen to have done with him 
and submerge him for ever. And that was the 
day of his triumph through sheer force of energy 
and superior brains. Never before had the assem- 
bly been shown such an example of slow, painful 
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and cumulative success. His bitterest enemies, 
after turning upon him their most violent and 
most treacherous weapons, were forced to admit 
his pluck and declared that he had “won his right 
to speak.” Suddenly men who had always dis- 
liked him were adding their tribute to his effort 
and they applauded him the more warmly in the 
lobbies for having the longer doubted him in ses- 
sion. The admirers of forcefulness rallied once 
and for all to his side, and his erstwhile benefi- 
ciaries consented to refresh their memories with 
what they owed him. M. Mandel’s personal cour- 
age, the doggedness with which, handicapped by 
his delicate physique, he withstood the storm, the 
strenuous fight from which he so victoriously 
emerged, all commanded involuntary admiration. 

Triumph over external enemies will not, how- 
ever, suffice, for M. Mandel has others, within 
himself. His real fault does not lie in his love for 
political maneeuvring, nor in his harsh attacks on 
other men, nor in his resurrection of their past. It 
lies in his tendency to deal useless blows, to waste 
time in far-fetched plans when simple ones are all 
ready to his hand, to linger without benefit to his 
purpose, over cruel revenges, delicious no doubt, 
but entirely personal. He errs also in occa- 
sionally missing opportunities, and in imagining 
opportunities where there are none. But why in- 
sist upon these things? It is unheard of that his 
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faults cannot be mended by a man gifted with so 
thoughtful a mind and so strong a will as M. 
Mandel, in whom the National Bloc will perhaps 
eventually discern its Minister of the Interior. 
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There was a time, not so very long ago, when 
the name of M. Millerand ceased to be mentioned. 
The Left had condemned him to a kind of domes- 
tic exile. Which did not prevent perspicacious 
onlookers from maintaining that he had not yet 
shown his mettle, and the well-informed ones knew 
his strength and the reasons of his imminent turn 
of fortune. Still, nobody ever mentioned him. 
He was hardly seen in the Chamber, sat on 
but one or two commissions where his appearances 
were rare and fugitive. He made no attempt to 
recall himself to notice, and it looked as much like 
an abdication as anything could. He had with- 
drawn into himself; he was waiting. His presence 
in the government had never been allowed to go 
unremarked; sensation, not to say scandal, had ac- 
companied his early career. As Waldeck-Rous- 
seau’s collaborator in 1899, his Socialist past had 
filled the Conservatives with terror, and his asso- 
ciation with that ministry of “Republican De- 
fence” with the “fusillier’ Gallifet, had begun to 
make him look like a deserter from the social rev- 
olution. A few years later he was one of the most 
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vigorous of all the vigorous personalities with 
whom M. Aristide Briand surrounded himself 
when he acceded to the government. The old 
Socialists were growing visibly more and more 
moderate. Already Millerand was no longer the 
Millerand of 1899. A second eclipse followed 
this reappearance, a new metamorphosis, and be- 
hold him in 1912 with M. Poincaré, his school- 
fellow, in whose ministry, which has already taken 
on a “national” complexion, he represents military. 
re-organization. He puts into preparation the 
Three Years’ Service Bill. He wins the sym- 
pathies of the Right. He continues in this in- 
carnation into 1914 when at the moment of 
invasion he is recalled to the Ministry of War, 
where he opens the door to the costly fantasies of 
M. Albert Thomas. 

Between Waldeck Rousseau’s Millerand, and 
Briand’s, and Poincaré’s, and the Millerand of 
1914 and Warsaw and the Presidency, there are 
differences and there is also a continuous devel- 
opment. In 1899 he was an ardent Dreyfusite, 
and was not a certain vague regret discernible in 
a curious article he wrote on Péguy? No sooner 
entered upon his first retirement, did he not utter 
his famous philippic against the “abject régime,” 
with which his brilliant future was practically 
guaranteed, and which told of the coming of the 
“National Bloc’? Grown milder by 1906, and a 
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patriot by 1912, he had no fear of being over- 
thrown by the reinstatement of Colonel du Paty de 
Clam. He effaced the memories of his old Drey- 
fusism, and even the most moderate members of 
the Left looked upon him as an abominable ren- 
egade. From that time on, he could be classified 
as belonging to the big industrial organizations, a 
qualified and so-to-say chartered, champion of the 
capitalist order. There was a rumour that he had 
raised four millions for a great evening paper 
which was to be the organ of Conservatism and 
order. 

The unbending Left-bencher who had become 
an unbending Right-bencher, performed a fresh 
act of transformation by becoming the symbol of 
the National Bloc. He led them at the elections 
of 1919, and made Heppenheimer and Breuille 
neighbours on his list with Bienaimé and Barrés, 
regretting that he could not welcome also the dis- 
senting, though not secessionist, Lauche. In 
similar combination upon the senatorial list he 
brought Doumer and Steeg, Ranson and Raphaél- 
Georges Lévy together. And shortly atterwards, 
in the Isaac-Sarraut Ministry, blessed by the 
unanimity of the parties, he made up a combi- 
nation which consisted of the following elements: 
those amongst the intelligent Radicals whom he 
had saved from absolute failure, and for whom, 
through Steeg, he preserved vast hope and un- 
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limited favours, and the Republican moderates, 
whose tendencies he synthesized and whose mem- 
ories he discreetly refreshed with Guizot’s best 
formula; and finally the Catholics whom the re- 
sumption of relations with the Vatican had quite 
contented. Today the Union Sacrée is a proof 
that the election of M. Millerand to the Pres- 
idency had been the inevitable crowning of his de- 
velopment. All are agreed that this apotheosis 
has been imposed upon him in the interests of the 
nation, that he did nothing to solicit it, indeed that 
he stood out most stubbornly against it. Than 
this, glory can go no higher. 

To those who would know M. Millerand, be it 
said that the early stages of his political life, before 
he became minister, show as great a diversity as 
the latter stages. For he was deputy long before 
he came into any higher office. The historians re- 
member this fact, and with good reason. No 
man’s career has ever traced a more undulating 
course. The evolutions of M. Aristide Briand 
are notorious, but they were the evolutions of a 
mere dilettante. What were they, and of what sig- 
nificance, beside the evolutions of a doctrinaire? 
For Millerand is not, outwardly at least, a dilet- 
tante. He is a logician. He has gone from Dem- 
ocratic-Radicalism to Socialism, from Socialism 
to Conservatism, from Conservatism to Nation- 
alism. But for this latter party to have welcomed 
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him with such enthusiasm, and for the Conserv- 
atives to have regarded his adherence as of such 
inestimable value, he must have made his impor- 
tance profoundly felt in the opposite party and 
have drawn up, within that party, the most dan- 
gerous and formidable platform. 

Only the historians remember that M. Mille- 
rand, Radical-Socialist councillor at the age of 25 
for Passy, and deputy for Paris a year later, was 
in 1882 the advocate for the Monceau-les-Mines 
strikers, and in 1886 for the murderers of Decaze- 
ville. It is known to some that as one of the 
leaders of the Extreme-Left, he was the founder 
of the Socialist party and the irreducible adversary 
of opportunism as well as of the financial oli- 
garchy. A few are also not unaware that he was 
the author of the famous speech at Saint-Mandé, 
pronounced in 1896, which celebrated, on the mor- 
row of the municipal elections, the Socialist vic- 
tory. But who remembers him in 1886 pleading 
for Souquiéres, one of the murderers of Foreman 
Watrin whom they threw out of the window to be 
torn in pieces by the mob? “The perpetrators of 
this deed,’ said M. Millerand on that occasion, 
“are not Souquiéres but poverty.” And to sway 
the jurymen of Rouergue to his side he evoked the 
spectre of the next revolution, anticipating by 
twenty years the Bolshevik tragedy of today. 
“The end of this century is big with events! If 
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we are to avert the terrible explosion which is 
now brewing, we must guard against returning 
verdicts dictated by vengeance or anger.” 

In whose memory does the recollection still live 
of M. Millerand, head of the State today, creat- 
ing the Socialist Union in 1892, and denouncing, 
as one of the most unpardonable infamies of the 
régime, that privilege of the Bank of France 
“thanks to which,” he cried, “a money-made roy- 
alty is created which thinks to treat, as between 
equals, with the Republic!” With what contemp- 
tuous shrug of the shoulders would the Millerand 
of twenty years later, have listened from his min- 
ister’s bench, to this hothead’s tirade. And who 
will accurately recall the three points which M. 
Millerand formulated in the speech at Saint- 
Mandé as the “minimum programme” of Social- 
ism, a programme to which the party, whose leader 
he was, next day gave its formal sign and seal: 
the control of public offices, the socialization of 
the instruments of labour, an international agree- 
ment amongst the workers? Today M. Millerand 
no longer encourages the control or the socializa- 
tion of instruments of labour. 

Pray let it not be thought that a taste for facile 
humour prompts us to resuscitate these contra- 
dictions of his past and his solemn promise never 
to make any pact with opportunism or with “the 
friends of M. Jules Ferry.” Nor is it because we 
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would give point and illustration to the joke so 
often quoted with reference to M. Briand that it 
has become quite commonplace, to the effect that 
reformed poachers make the best game-keepers. 
Our purpose is the better to examine the future 
which may be expected of a man whose past is 
revealed in the documentation of his successive 
theories and attitudes as militant revolutionary 
and frequenter of the Lodge in the Rue Rondelet, 
councillor and deputy of the Extreme Left, 
founder of a party, theorist of the Reformist revo- 
lution, Dreyfusite minister, and lastly, National- 
ist, champion of order, protector of capital, Presi- 
dent of the Council, and Head of the State. 

We have said enough to show how childish and 
futile is the legend of an impassive, silent Mille- 
rand, disliking popularity and foe of demagogy. 
His work is evidence enough of his infinite supple- 
ness of ideas, of his remarkable aptitude for pro- 
gressive and clever evolutions against all winds 
and tides, much more studied and worked out 
than the evolutions of M. Briand, who is an 
artist and a spoiled darling of fortune. M. Mil- 
lerand, they say, knowing nothing of lobbies or 
intrigues, of vain declamations or of shady deal- 
ings, as far from the applause as from the op- 
probrium of the crowd, pleads and wins cases for 
the nation. A somewhat summary point of view. 
M. Millerand pleads his cases as and when they 
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call for pleading. He despises all men and ig- 
nores the fools; there is the secret of one element 
of his strength, and he scorns to waste useless 
words for the fools’ benefit. He loves the nation 
and serves it, but on condition that he be allowed 
to serve it in his own way. And as for power, 
some attain it by means of demagogy, some 
by other means. Demagogy is not Millerand’s 
method? Well, we should not say that exactly; 
but there is a time to practise demagogy and a 
time not to practise it. M. Millerand knows how 
to choose his hour; he also knows how to wait. 
The speeches of his early days were demagogy, 
his speeches against opportunism, against the 
Bank of France, were the worst demagogy of the 
Left, because at that time there was no other 
road by which a man might come to power. But 
his felicitous formula about the “abject régime,” 
and the re-establishment of the system of mili- 
tary retirement, the election programme of Bata- 
clan, the programme of the National Bloc, in 1919, 
were demagogy also of a certain kind. 
Demagogy is a means to an end and M. Mille- 
rand has not neglected it. We do not reproach 
him on that score; but let us simply observe the 
fact. When he became one of the first men in the 
State, every inch a statesman, too, he looked down 
upon the demagogy of the Left which was no 
longer any use to him. There again he was no 
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doubt right; but we would again place the fact 
on record. 

M. Millerand has composed a personality for 
himself and remains consistently within it. Short- 
sighted and self-willed, rough and inaccessible, he 
yet knows how to make himself charming in pri- 
vate life. But he feels that being charming does 
not help much. Crowds, he has learnt, prefer 
rough treatment from the man in whom they have 
placed their confidence, they like the style of the 
uplifted club, and his very accurate psychology 
is made up of intuition together with experience. 
His method, unlike M. Briand’s, is not to keep 
in direct contact with each separate movement 
of a collective soul: his is a system, carefully 
thought-out, tested and put into practice, in which 
he has enclosed himself, from which he emerges no 
more and which excellently serves the purpose. 
He has done right. For he loves the nation (so 
long as it allows him to be the first of its serv- 
ants), but despises men and the masses. Therein 
also he does right, and proves it. M. Millerand 
spends his life in the triumphant demonstration of 
proofs. And all these things go to make him an 
intensely interesting personality. 

He possesses, a fact of which we are prone 
to underestimate the significance, the dominant 
qualities of M. Briand and of M. Clemenceau put 
together. He has none of their faults. So he 
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avoids the quicksands that engulfed them both. 
He has Clemenceau’s clear sight, his passion for 
authority, his scorn of formule, incisiveness of 
expression, and harsh contempt of mobs. But he 
has not the elder man’s unfortunate incoherence, 
nor his gratuitous spitefulness, nor his inoppor- 
tune wit. Like M. Briand, he has a sense of evo- 
lution and a taste for well matured and well de- 
fined deals. He has neither Briand’s impatience 
nor his flaccidity, nor his fondness for complica- 
tions. And his life, just as busy as theirs, is more 
of a whole and more harmonious. 

By patience and obstinacy, M. Millerand has 
won his way into power, calling attention to his 
presence first by revolution, since in the days when 
his career began, there seemed no other way of 
doing it; the future seemed to belong to the 
Extreme Left. Later he made himself admired 
and feared for his bravery and his formulas. He 
came through the test of office with flying colours, 
having put all his theories into practice. 

And later on, he was the first to divine that it 
would be to his advantage to hold himself su- 
perior to all parties. .Impassive and unperturbed, 
he faced popular disapproval in order to give guar- 
antees to the Right, indispensable guarantees 
which were to crystallize once for all the new per- 
sonality he had assumed. He has got rid of the 
old Adam. The member of the Diderot Lodge 
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slumbers. The ex-editor in chief of “La Lan- 
terne” looks as though Mme. Paulmier has really 
killed him, for only an accident saved his life that 
day. But this incident of his career has surely 
fallen by now into the deepest oblivion! So M. 
Millerand in his vigorous mind and his strong 
character, has found his reward. He has scorned 
the peril of rocks showing plainly ahead, and dis- 
regarded phantoms that would have stricken an- 
other man with terror. His contempt for mankind 
is no doubt the greater that he has observed all 
about him, no less amongst the heads of state than 
in the lowest mobs, so great a number of im- 
beciles and pusillanimous mediocrities. 

Some time ago, experts were speaking admir- 
ingly of his having been designated as President 
by both M. Clemenceau and M. Deschanel. 
Everybody is not capable of his powerful self- 
mastery, or of preparing his amazing consumma- 
tions. Everybody has not the gift of hiding a 
tenacious will and a soaring ambition under a 
mask of disdainful impassivity and bored in- 
difference. 

Experts who appreciated the means by which 
M. Millerand crowned the edifice of his life by 
becoming the supreme head of the state at the 
end of a career begun in 1885, proved thereby 
their farsightedness but also their injustice to- 
wards him, for they do not count the one indis- 
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pensable factor in all these transactions, the gift 
of statesmanship which is Millerand’s. M. Mil- 
lerand, aiming at the Elysée from the very first, 
arrived there very easily, without for one instant 
betraying his ambition or allowing a soul to guess 
at it. In that way, hindrance was forestalled 
and no traps were set for him to fall into. Un- 
doubtedly the five-day crisis was the adroit execu- 
tion of a perfectly arranged coup: the auspicious 
time of the crisis, the choice of an impossible 
“super” (M. Jonnart), refusals quickly followed 
by an increasing tendency to obey irresistible de- 
mands. But what matter? That was not where 
the difficulty lay. Not in merely making them 
accept the forced card, but in contriving that that 
particular card should be the forced one. The 
man who could do this had to conduct the 
country’s politics with such insight and decision as 
M. Millerand alone, perhaps, possesses. 

France was waiting to see what attitude our 
Premier would assume, towards the revolution, 
towards Germany and towards England. The 
attitude had to be determined, and once deter- 
mined, it was something to know how to assume 
it, and something more to have the courage to as- 
sume it. In a country where every one shirks 
responsibility and fears to be mixed up in things, 
it was a rare good fortune to have been the man 
who was capable—as in Poland in 1920—of 
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playing a dangerous game. M. Clemenceau also 
was not afraid of risks and might have reaped the 
same reward for his decisiveness had he not im- 
mediately rushed in, as is his wont, and spoiled 
his own game. M. Millerand gathers in his har- 
vests because he has balance and common-sense 
as well as temperament. 

But to such a man as he, the Presidency of the 
Republic can clearly not suffice. No matter that 
it devolved upon him at a time when his election 
seemed like a victory for the Right, when the Left, 
though with a bad grace, accepted it as inevitable, 
and when the country at large, ignoring the po- 
litical conflicts involved, acclaimed him with unan- 
imous and genuine cordiality. What were these 
things to hime What M. Millerand wanted, when 
he reached the Elysée, was not to be a figure-head 
President; he wanted to govern, and to govern for 
a long term in security and in a stable situation. 
And his desire gained strength as he saw that the 
country wanted the very same thing. In the 
present state of our institutions, however, is it at 
all certain that their wish and his will be realized? 
Is it even possible? “Revise the institutions 
then!” says Millerand. Ah! just so! The 
chamber would ask nothing better, even were the 
revision to imply no more than some slightly in- 
definite and vague formula like “nationalization” 
for railway-men on strike. But there was the 
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Senate! There the chances faded considerably. 
M. Millerand certainly governed France, and by 
sheer personal force, when he recalled M. Briand 
from Cannes and with his own hands overthrew 
him. But he was obliged to call M. Poincaré to 
the Presidency of the Council, and M. Poincaré 
had been President of the Republic. The latter 
could not allow a President to be other than he had 
been; he could not allow the Elysée to govern. 
So the constitutional reform that M. Millerand 
announced when he entered upon his presidential 
duties, has remained, then, in a state of suspended 
animation. It is no longer mentioned. Has he 
given it upP That would be hardly in keeping 
with the obstinacy of his character. So that while 
M. Poincaré takes charge of the country, M. 
Millerand, we may suppose is champing fretfully 
at the bit. But, as is his habit, he has drawn in 
his sails. He is waiting. ... 
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As you catch sight of M. Paul Painlevé in his 
seat on an aisle to the left of the Chamber, you 
think you are looking at a picture out of Jean-Paul 
Choppard. This mathematician somehow strayed 
into politics, wears the same expression of be- 
wilderment as our childhood’s hero eating fire on 
the boards of the Galoche. Less amusing for 
France is the fact that the theatre of M. Painlevé’s 
adventures happened to be the Presidency of the 
Council during the most critical period of the War. 

At the time of the Dreyfus affair, M. Painlevé, 
a young mathematical genius, was lecturer at the 
Ecole Normale and coach at the Polytechnic. He 
upheld the Captain’s innocence and at each of the 
appeal-enquiries, came forward with some vague 
story about a conversation he had had with M. 
Hadamard and General Gonse. He also indulged 
in a learned exegesis upon the bordereau, and in 
these circumstances came to acquire a taste for 
public life, finding himself possessed of all the 
needful qualities for conducting the affairs of his 
country. 

A few years later he entered Parliament as an 
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active member of the Rights of Man League. At 
that time it was his ambition to personify the 
idealism of the Republicans; he believed himself 
to have a mission, and it was as a missionary of the 
democracy that he announced the overthrow of 
M. Aristide Briand as his inaugural task. He 
arose one day solemnly in the Chamber, and 
amidst an intimidating silence, delivered a long 
discourse on the theme “The Triumph of Im- 
morality.” M. Aristide Briand regarded the 
speaker with sardonic indifference all the while the 
denunciation was ambling feebly along. Very 
soon the orator found himself out of breath, his 
self-possession broke down and he stood there 
looking like a schoolboy who had tried to harangue 
amob. A bantering word or two from the Presi- 
dent of the Council completed his discomfiture. 
Once more immorality had triumphed. 

This ludicrous incident calmed M. Painlevé’s 
ardours for a while, but it was far from dimin- 
ishing either his self-confidence or his ambitions. 
Only a crisis such as the outbreak of war could 
have realized his aspirations, and this it did by 
raising him unexpectedly to one of the posts at the 
helm of the State. 

M. Ribot’s cabinet of March 1917 was formed 
in troublous times; the morale of the country was 
weakening; defeatist propaganda had begun to eat 
into the people’s minds, and the “scum of the Bon- 
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net Rouge” as Maurice Barrés called them, were 
adding treason to treason with impunity. The 
Russian revolution threatened at any moment to 
add its share to the general anxiety with the possi- 
bility of mutinies in the army proving contagious. 
And such was the critical moment M. Ribot chose 
for placing at the head of the Ministry of War 
which Lyautey had just left, our ingenuous math- 
ematician, while a man like Malvy could remain 
at the Ministry of the Interior. 

“M. Painlevé, easily influenced and distracted, 
was somewhat lacking in the faculties of careful 
deliberation and presence of mind which, more 
especially in war-time, are so essential a part of 
the politician’s equipment.” We are indebted to 
a historian, M. Victor Giraud, for this exceedingly 
moderate estimate of the man. Let us translate 
his critic's meaning and state that M. Painlevé, 
though animated in the beginning by the worthiest 
intentions, did very soon lose his head altogether. 
The re-organization of the command to which he 
had been appointed, and his nominations of Foch 
and Pétain, were a highly felicitous start and won 
him the congratulations of everybody. But al- 
ready the offensive that General Nivelle had been 
ordered to launch, had revealed the weaknesses 
inherent in the character of the Minister of 
National Defence. Filled with hesitations, not 
knowing where to turn, crediting every rumour 
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that came to his ears, M. Painlevé ended up by 
countermanding the battle. More brilliant still, 
he shortly afterwards declared, in a formula 
worthy of General Boum, that the War would be 
vigorously prosecuted but that there would be no 
more general offensives! France must have a 
wonderful constitution to have come through this 
War, such pitiable ministers notwithstanding. 

But a yet greater marvel was at hand: in Sept- 
ember 1917 M. Paul Painlevé became President of 
the Council. The hostility of the Socialists, who 
amidst the growing disorder of the country had re- 
trieved their courage, was the determining factor 
in M. Ribot’s retirement. By whose advice could 
M. Poincaré have appointed this addle-pate of a 
mathematician to be Ribot’s successor? The pre- 
posterous choice was brought about through the 
influence of one Alexandre Israel, director of some 
obscure radical newspaper. So they say, at any 
rate; the actual rulers of France are not always the 
men who appear before the footlights. 

M. Painlevé’s government was a deplorable 
business. Treasons and scandals multiplied 
apace. But the President of the Council kept 
his eyes shut to them, and even went so far as to 
attack men who had the courage to denounce the 
traitors and draw attention to the peril that men- 
aced the country from within. Those were the 
men in whom M. Painlevé beheld the enemies of 
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the Republic. One evening at a conference of 
newspaper-editors he had called to the Rue St. 
Dominique, he received a well-merited and violent 
scoring at the hands of M. Léon Daudet, in the 
presence of thirty people. M. Painlevé, beside 
himself, did not silence the director of L’Action 
Francaise. But when he had regained possession 
of his faculties, he ordered a search to be made in 
the homes of M. Léon Daudet and Charles 
Maurras, whom he kept under strict surveil- 
lance. That was the “plot of panoplies” which 
foundered beneath the ridicule heaped upon it. 

It was high time such a state of things came to 
an end, and on the 13th November, M. Paul 
Painlevé, still insisting on covering Malvy and 
hushing up treasons, was finally overthrown. 
The Clemenceau ministry came into power, and we 
had escaped defeat by internal disintegration. 

M. Paul Painlevé remains unconscious of the 
evil he wrought and all but wrought. He has re- 
turned to the Chamber and is not deterred from 
taking the floor by fear of hisses. He does not 
know his own incompetence. Because, when very 
young, he was a kind of Inaudi in higher math- 
ematics, he actually believes himself a genius. 

If ever the Left comes back to power, may 
they have him again for their leader! No man 
could more surely wreck their party! 
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Other men than M. Péret, brought up by Cath- 
olic firesides at pious mothers’ knees, have had to 
tear many a precious memory out of their hearts 
in order to arrive at the official honours of this 
world, and God alone has known what dramas 
have been enacted upon the stage of each man’s 
conscience between the remnants of his tradition 
and the new dogmas of which he must needs be a 
devotee before he could become their high priest. 
This sacrifice of the past, held by some men lightly 
enough, full of anguish for others, comic for the 
vain and greedy, tragic for the renegades and hyp- 
ocrites, a gracious destiny has spared M. Raoul 
Péret. He was born into a family of fighters, Re- 
publican and non-ecclesiastical by tradition, and 
this happy accident of birth, in absolving him 
from the usual pledges left him free to be what he 
has always been, a Republican moderate. 

A Republican moderate, a peace-loving affable 
man, but a true man of the Left notwithstanding, 
in all that that term implies, in everything that 
the ideas and intellectual tendencies of pre-War 
days had made it signify. It is impossible that 
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M. Raoul Péret, broadminded and intelligent, 
pleasantly cogitating beside a delightful hearth of 
his own, -far different ideas from those which 
nourished and cradled his childhood, should be 
anything but a man of the Left. We know how 
highminded is the conception of national union 
which he endeavours to follow and of which he is 
an avowed supporter, but he remains on the Left, 
and even were he to declare a change of conviction, 
his tradition and milieu would forbid him out- 
wardly to alter. In our western provinces, torn 
for so many years by civil strife, all political 
formations are fighting formations. Politicians 
there are not catalogued and classified according 
to their professed opinions or by their platform, 
but according to their followers, and were their de- 
sire to agree and unite never so great, their fol- 
lowers would not allow them to do so. M. 
Péret is a Left-bencher therefore; he may not ap- 
pear to be, but for his colleagues and voters he is 
just that—and the rest makes no matter. 

As it happens, M. Péret does not care for pol- 
itics as such. He is one of those men who, rather 
than identify themselves with party activities and 
assert their presence noisily by speech or action, 
prefer to acquire slow fame in the patient pursuit 
of their appointed duties. He entered the 
Chamber in 1898 after defeating Raymond 
Dupuytren in a district until then reactionary; it 
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took him more than twenty years to reach the 
front rank, but he got there in the end. His posts 
have included those of Under-Secretary of State in 
the Interior, Minister of Commerce in the 
Doumergue cabinet, and twice Keeper of the Seals 
in the Painlevé cabinet. A necessary stage to go, 
and with his courteous manners and independence 
of thought he won many new admirers while losing 
none of his old ones. But it was only a trifling 
episode in his career. M. Raoul Péret has been 
more especially a committee member, on the 
Budget Committee and President of the Budget 
Commission. Through patient application to 
his work, his clear, untrammelled and methodical 
mind came to a thorough knowledge of every po- 
litical, administrative and financial question, and 
though the arduous nature of his activities had 
always kept him well within the scope of his post, 
he did not refuse, when circumstances demanded 
it, to make energetic and brave incursions into 
other fields. The legislature of 1919 was to heap 
fresh duties upon him and during the course of 
that year, he was offered in turn the Presidency of 
the Chamber, of the Republic and of the Council. 
The first of these he accepted, wisely declined the 
second and contrived with much skill to avoid 
the burden of the third. 

People whose pleasure it is systematically to dis- 
parage everybody, find fault with M. Raoul Péret’s 
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lack of years and prestige. M. Raoul Péret is fifty 
years old and has been deputy for nearly quarter 
of acentury. He is short of stature, it is true; he 
does not possess the proverbial elegance of M. 
Paul Deschanel, but his energy and his talent for 
meeting every kind of situation in the right way, 
atone for all his shortcomings, and to overlook 
his presidential qualities would be to do him seri- 
ous injustice, as would any belittling of the au- 
thority and independence with which he fulfils his 
presidential function. 

M. Péret is an unassuming man, firmly opposed 
to all forms of blatant self-advertisement, and a 
disappointment therefore to those who prefer the 
kind of recognition that is shrieked from the house- 
tops. Not a few express surprise as they watch 
him assume one post after another, always ad- 
equate to his position and ready with the essential 
qualities each post demands. When the National 
Bloc bore M. Millerand triumphantly to the pres- 
idency of the Republic, the Left, misguided and 
chagrined, looked about for a rival candidate and 
and thought the President of the Chamber would 
be a good person to carry their flag. M. Raoul 
Péret avoided that mistake. Those who suspect 
him of ulterior motives and believe he was tempted 
to accept it, tacitly confess that they take him for 
an apprentice to the trade of politics. But M. 
Péret is the very reverse of a novice. Had the 
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candidacy been less unfortunately presented, 
had it been given a broader character, had its 
sponsors been less undesirable, it would probably 
not have been so very foolish to look twice at it 
before leaving it to the next man. 

There was even a moment when M. Raoul 
Péret was blamed for the unseasonable candidacy, 
and not a few were of the opinion that his re- 
election as President of the Assembly stood to 
suffer. But the adventure might have been risky’ 
for a competitor, and M. Péret knew it. His 
friends did not cease to repeat that though force 
of circumstances obliged him to appear a Left- 
bencher in Vienne, the fact need not be continu- 
ally dinned into his ears in Paris, nor brought too 
frequently before public notice. 

But another tribulation was lying in wait for 
M. Péret, definitively at last in the foreground of 
current politics. When the Leygues ministry 
swooned away, in the phrase of M. Forgeot, it 
was M. Péret whom M. Millerand called to replace 
it, and he had no occasion to be surprised at this 
event, seeing that, in one of his timely inter- 
ventions, he had indicated the main lines on which 
a ministerial programme might be drawn up. 
But once more those who thought to catch him un- 
awares and make him play the ungrateful réle of 
the man who would snatch office against the will 
of the nation and, descending from the presidential 
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armchair, let go the substance for the shadow, had 
reckoned without their host. 

When they offered him the government, M. 
Raoul Péret was careful not to refuse it, for to 
decline responsibility in times of difficulty leads to 
unpleasant reproaches that he would not have 
liked to incur. So he immediately conceived the 
idea of a great ministry of national union, and 
explained how seriously it conflicted with his prin- 
ciples to appear a party man. The Chamber, 
which adores this turn of mind, bestowed upon 
him, eight days afterwards, an earnest of its grat- 
ification in the form of a magnificent ovation. 
There M. Raoul Péret’s strength stood revealed. 
His ministry of national union was impossible, 
since without M. Poincaré it could never be put 
into effect, and M. Poincaré could clearly not ac- 
cept government subject to all kinds of reserva- 
tions. But M. Péret who had nothing to do with 
the reservations, having done all he could to de- 
molish them, took good care not to insist upon 
elaborating an obvious plan. Recognizing his in- 
ability to make a great national ministry, he pre- 
ferred to make no ministry at all. So he remained 
President of the Chamber and left the field clear 
for M. Aristide Briand. The Briandists are in- 
finitely grateful to M. Raoul Péret. The Poinca- 
rists, aiming farther, are no less so, since his whole 
action went to prove that no national ministry 
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could possibly be created unless M. Poincaré 
played a preponderant réle in it. M. Poincaré 
expressed his own feelings on the subject in an 
article which appeared the day following the 
affair, in which he declared his gratitude to M. 
Péret. 

Thus the multiple qualities of M. Raoul Péret 
reveal and declare themselves slowly and in suc- 
cession, following a wise and methodical course. 
Competent and industrious in his work on the 
Budget, as minister he had been independent and 
unassertive. As President he had shewn himself 
energetic and level-headed. A single circumstance 
had sufficed to prove his alertness and wariness; 
an astute and supple politician, a first-rate strat- 
egist, and possessed of great skill in negotiat- 
ing dangerous places. The adventure, moreover, 
marked him out definitely and incontestably as a 
statesman; made him, that is to say, one of the 
five or six men amongst whom, in case of crisis, 
the choice must be made. He is doubtless the 
least well-known of them all, but he is also the 
youngest, a very great advantage. And perhaps 
the strongest, since his strength lies in the fact 
that he appears to the greatest number one of the 
least undesirable of candidates. 
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“André Tardieu, First Honorary Secretary to - 
the Embassy.” Ten years ago, the future author 
of the Treaty of Versailles was still writing this 
title in his books. M. André Tardieu has travelled 
very quickly along a very pleasant road. He has 
done so at express speed, firstly because he has 
worked very hard, secondly because he wanted to 
arrive and knew what he wanted, and lastly be- 
cause he is gifted with infallible self-confidence. 
On his way through the Ecole Normale, he soon 
left the modest plodders, his comrades, behind, in 
order to enter the diplomatic service, where he re- 
mained exactly long enough to earn the title of 
“First Honorary Secretary to the Embassy.” He 
had not yet reached his thirtieth year when he suc- 
ceeded Francis de Pressensé as editor of the 
foreign politics section of the “Temps.” Deputy 
in 1914; Captain in the chasseurs a pied during 
the war; Commissary-General to the United States; 
Plenipotentiary of the French Republic at the 
Peace Conference, his next objective is the Pres- 
idency of the Council. At the present moment he 
is deputy for the Seine-et-Oise, defender of the 
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Treaty of June 28, 1919 and director of the 
Echo National. 

M. Tardieu’s actual importance does not per- 
haps altogether justify his pretensions, but he 
believes in the theory that the world takes a man 
only at his own valuation and treats him accord- 
ingly. This principle he puts into practice. He 
is also one of those people who think that good 
taste does not pay. His manner of speaking of 
himself, since he has once again taken his jour- 
nalist’s pen in hand, is calculated to make his “ego” 
detestable. Such excessive self-assurance as his 
might often be taken for smugness, pure and 
simple, a fact to which he is either blind or in- 
different. He wants to be smug. Hard work and 
impudence are his methods; one must exploit 
one’s own product or be exploited by others; also 
one should not be unduly cast down at certain 
accidents of life which are bound to occur. In 
his own life an awkward story of certain colonial 
concessions crops up occasionally, but it does not 
disconcert him in the least. During the last 
elections, the watchword of his adversaries was 
to hurl the N’goko Sangha in his teeth. This 
move did not catch the candidate napping. “I was 
waiting for this interruption,’ he answered, “and 
I am happy it has come. I am blamed for N’ 
goko Sangha, citizens, and do you know by whom 
I am blamed? In England by the pro-German 
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Edmund Morel, who has since been convicted as 
one of the defeatists, and in France by Joseph 
Caillaux whom the Supreme Court has accused of 
treason.” And the voters of the Seine-et-Oise ap- 
plauded. This bravado having so well succeeded 
in the election campaigns, “under the spread- 
ing chestnut tree’ later on became M. Tardieu’s 
method in the intellectual field. He has temper- 
ament. He is robust and of a hearty habit. But 
he has a marked tendency to thrust the knife into 
his own flesh and in trying to pull it out, he 
only pushes it in the deeper. Thus he insists 
upon hanging round his neck the millstone of the 
Versailles treaty, for which old Clemenceau, more 
subtle than he, pleaded extenuating circumstances; 
and every one is perfectly delighted to allow him 
to claim paternity for it. With the treaty, M. 
André Tardieu has tied a can to his tail that 
clatters very much more loudly than the N’goko 
Sangha. He is industrious; he has talent. He 
knows how to work and how to write. For years 
he drew up the reports in the Temps in a style 
often conventional but relieved every now and then 
by a happy inspiration. His description of M. 
Delcassé’s fall as a “humiliation without prece- 
dent” has all but passed into history. If his ideas 
showed no great scope or penetration, they had 
clearness and a certain coherence. Especially did 
he excel in the exposition of a problem or of the 
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process of a diplomatic negotiation. These 
qualities and his gift for ingratiating himself with 
two old men, have together made his fortune. 
He would listen to Adrien Hébrard’s stories 
which were witty and reply with some coarser ones 
from his own repertoire, and his director could 
rest assured, besides, that his copy would be good 
and ready to the minute. To these same wiles, 
Georges Clemenceau also succumbed, Tardieu sub- 
mitting to the master’s famous rebuffs, laughing at 
Clemenceau’s witticisms and retorting with his 
own. And when a report had to be prepared, or a 
knotty problem untangled, one night’s work, and 
in the morning there it was, done. M. André 
Tardieu knows how to make himself an indis- 
pensable collaborator. Will he know how to be 
his own master? He is at least ambitious to try. 
“Tardieu will be President of the Council,” said 
a prominent deputy recently, “because nobody else 
in the Chamber will make any effort to be.” This 
reason would hardly suffice if, at the same time, 
M. André Tardieu had not a political idea which 
he is maturing with energy and stubbornness. He 
has a simple scheme, and he makes no secret of it. 
In his speeches and in his articles in the National 
Echo he has placed himself at the disposal of the 
National Bloc. He holds to the conviction, and 
the calculation may be correct enough, that on the 
eve of the elections the uneasy majority will look 
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for a strong man to represent them and lead them 
_to victory. He is certain that this Chamber, born 
of Clemencism, will throw itself into the arms of 
Clemenceau’s lieutenants in order not to perish. 
M. André Tardieu is betting strenuously on this 
chance. He is a gambler and no coward; he has 
put his money on the Right. His utterances are 
boldly nationalist and reactionary. In his foreign 
policy he outbids M. Poincaré, whom he considers 
timid, and whose domestic policy he reproaches 
with weakness. M. Tardieu has the audacity of 
the ambitious. 

Let it not be contended that his group is a very 
minute one; it would be large enough should it one 
day seem indispensable. And its very indispen- 
sability is the goal toward which M. André 
Tardieu with more diligence than subtlety, is_ 
working. 
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Shortly before the War a stranger was paying a 
visit to the Palais Bourbon; the Chamber was in 
session, and as his guide was enumerating the va- 
rious groups for his benefit, he expressed astonish- 
ment that the Right should be so weak. ‘“What,” 
said he, “is that the whole representation of Cath- 
olic and conservative France whose thought and 
works have so profoundly influenced the world? 
At most a mere few dozen deputies?” The 
stranger's guide was a man admirably familiar 
with the social conditions, the customs and the 
politics of our country, and he replied to this effect: 


“O stranger, if you would see the sons of Christian 
France, look not only at the Right of the council- 
chamber; look at the Centre, look at the Left, even at 
the Extreme Left. Those men are known to me; they 
are almost all Republicans, and for the most part anti- 
clerical—not a hundred of them come of Republican 
families. The Radical minister who is speaking at 
this moment might still serve mass; the members now 
applauding him have been students at the Jesuits’ col- 
leges. Behold one there who has indicted odes to the 
Virgin; that other, whose chiselled features you dis- 
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cern in the midst of the democratic Left, bears a name 
illustrious in our history—he is the Duc de la Tre- 
moille and.Prince of Tarente. The Radical-Social- 
ists are led by the son of a 16th of May minister; the 
leader of the United Socialists comes from the old pro- 
vincial bourgeoisie and one day brought his wife home 
a bottle of holy water from the River Jordan; his 
witty lieutenant received all his education at a young 
aristocrat’s college; and so forth. Conservative France 
is so strong that, without her, Republican France would 
be a desert, void of men.” 


In an anonymous and _ little-known book, 
“Twenty Months of Presidency,’ published in 
1892 by Thiers, after his retirement, the founder of 
the Third Republic pointed out that there were in 
France not more than one and a half million Re- 
publicans by creed, “conscientious Republicans,’ 
as we should say nowadays, taking every election 
and every plebiscite since the re-establishment of 
universal franchise. This figure has probably not 
changed very much since then, and together with 
the mass of opportunist opinion, of indifferent 
opinion, of office-holders, eternal champions of all 
accepted facts, it might have been enough to es- 
tablish, maintain and consolidate the régime. 
But it was not enough to give it a staff of picked 
men, or indeed a staff at all. 

These diverse reflections are a roundabout way 
to approach M. Anatole de Monzie, Senator for 
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the Lot, but this young Parliamentarian, whose 
activity and intelligence rise far above the or- 
dinary, presents a case of “rallying” which is far 
out of the ordinary likewise. Other men, born 
and bred as he was in Catholic families, Catholic 
traditions and Catholic schools, came to the Left 
by way of ambition, dissatisfactions, cowardice or 
in certain instances mere unthinking drifting with 
the stream. M. de Monzie bears the name of a 
pious writer, whose book on Bernadette de 
Lourdes enjoyed one of the most bewildering suc- 
cesses of the century as a best-seller, and if he 
became Republican-Socialist, it was as the result 
of an intellectual crisis, a reason rare enough in 
any politician’s career. M. de Monzie has always 
loved ideas, even, and especially, dangerous ideas, 
just as he has always been attracted towards in- 
teresting men, even, and especially, dangerous men. 
He is not afraid to compromise himself either 
with the Right or the Left, by which he is again 
conspicuous in the assemblies. 

A short while ago in the Senate he criticized and 
rejected the Trianon Treaty, finding himself there- 
by in agreement with M. de Lamarzelle. These 
aristocratic names, this concurrence of opinion, 
this common sympathy for  anti-Bolshevist 
Hungary and the Kingdom of St. Stephen, must 
have led misinformed people to infer that both 
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Senators were of the same party; but the Senator 
for the Lot belongs in fact to no party. 

M. de Monzie is a true lover of independence. 
He cannot think with the crowd and is in perpetual 
reaction against popular opinion, an unmistakeable 
sign of aristocracy. We must put him amongst 
the rebels, and it takes more than mere wishing to 
be a true rebel; you must be fashioned of a 
particular clay. 

In a book which will never run through the in- 
ordinate number of editions of “Bernadette” but 
which enjoys the high regard of the enquiring and 
the scholarly, M. de Monzie has related his in- 
tellectual adventures. The book is called “The 
Entrance to the Forum,” and is a contribution to 
the history of ideas during the stormy period from 
1896 to 1900. Anatole de Monzie, a brilliant 
disciple of Stanislas College, fell a victim to 
Dreyfusism and Socialism. To what did he owe 
his conversion? To the vacuum so far as ideas are 
concerned, which the Right at that time presented. 
He owed it also to certain influences of his child- 
hood. One of the most delightful! chapters of the 
book is the one in which he relates the life and 
death of his maid, Julie, who liked neither the 
wealthy fat bourgeois nor the country squire. 
Julie, a daughter of the people, had communicated 
something of her revolts and hatreds to her little 
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master; she had been his “sentimental tutor,” and 
faithful to her masters withal; a veritable Flau- 
bert heroine, ‘‘a simple heart.” She would never 
have missed mass in the morning. When M. de 
Monzie received the news of his old nurse’s death, 
he was right in the whirl of public meetings, in the 
very midst of creating the new social order of the 
future. And yet, he said, “I became immediately 
aware, without needing to reflect upon the matter, 
that, despite the intellectual violence I had com- 
mitted against my traditions, I had actually 
broken none of the moorings that held me to the 
past.” 

Those are moorings one never does break en- 
tirely, and that the Republican Party has not 
foundered in a sea of baseness and servility, is due 
to the independents and the eccentrics of M. de 
Monzie’s breed. It was this Party’s good fortune 
to have infused new blood into its veins, and if 
ever it should cease to renew itself from that same 
source, it will not be long before it wastes away. 
Now it is no longer a matter of certainty that the 
rebels, the born opponents of the established order, 
such as the young Senator for the Lot, find all the 
satisfaction they need in the old Republican Party. 

Meanwhile M. de Monzie, just forty-five, and 
possessing already a knowledge of men and affairs 
and facts, feels new ideas ever surging up within 
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him. He is always in revolt against dogma and 
routine, and it must be a long time since he 
realized how dogmatic and routine-ridden the 
democracy is. 

When in direct opposition to his political 
friends, he put himself at the head of the campaign 
for the resumption of diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican, he must have doubly rejoiced the shade of 
his old nurse. Like him, Julie never ignored the 
Church or thought according to accepted ideas. 
By his upbringing, his stock, and his own charac- 
ter, M. de Monzie must have been one of the first 
to realize that to act as though Rome and Ca- 
tholicism did not exist was as absurd as it was un- 
becoming, for it is in the power of no one to pre- 
vent both Rome and Catholicism from existing 
nevertheless. And no party discipline could dis- 
suade M. de Monzie from writing books or mak- 
ing speeches in which he insisted that the Repub- 
lic be represented before the Pope. 

It is what he calls “the religious policy of the 
indifferent,’ a conglomeration of words which 
would have horrified Lamennais, and which does 
some violence to the language—the fountain from 
which M. de Monzie draws his expression as 
writer and orator is not always very pure; but 
what meaning there is in those few words! M. 
de Monzie is an indifferent, so far as religion is 
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concerned, but is there not a religion, a dogma, 
of Republicanism? And can there be a true Re- 
public if scepticism is to lurk in it like the worm 
in the fruit? We used to know a young disciple 
of Voltaire who indulged continually in criticism 
of democracy. Relatives who had his future at 
heart would show him the mistake he made in 
closing upon himself the doors of the Republic. 
“You have to believe in too many things if you 
want to be a Republican,” the youthful infidel 
would answer them. But if one can enter the 
Republic without believing in its teachings or in 
its reasons for existing, what will become of it 
eventually? 

Thus M. de Monzie represents, within the ex- 
isting political order, a new state of mind, very 
different from party loyalty, altogether distinct 
from that of the National Bloc, which in any 
event the Senator for the Lot must regard with 
horror, seeing in it merely the reiteration of an- 
other platitude. Might not this mental attitude, 
helped by a keen insight into things and disre- 
garding the ordinary points of departure, become 
the attitude of a whole generation of men? A 
Henry de Jouvenel comes to mind, Senator for 
Corréze as Anatole de Monzie is Senator for Lot, 
like him an ex-disciple of Stanislas College, and 
like him also, so free in thought, so agile in the 
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testing of all sorts of ideas, in a word, so sceptical. 

There is no cause for astonishment in the fact 
that M. de Monzie, with all his qualities and 
shortcomings, has not so far found his rightful 
place, but has as yet occupied no higher office than 
that of Under-Secretaryship of State at the Board 
of Trade, remaining, as it were, on the edge of 
office. It is difficult to place him, since he is not 
afraid to champion now the Vatican and now the 
Bonnet Rouge, nor to attach himself now to Jean 
Louis Malvy and now to archdukes. If a man 
wishes to become a minister, to have a ministerial 
career, he must not be the disconcerting person 
M. de Monzie is. 

All these things are true for ordinary times, 
when men fall almost as definitely into their 
various classes as things. But what of times of 
crisis? Then it is that original minds stand out 
and draw men to them, and M. de Monzie knows 
this so well that, in his latest speeches, he has given 
warning of the grave difficulties looming up in 
the imminent future, financial, economic and so- 
cial difficulties, which will translate themselves 
soon into political ones. It is clear that M. de 
Monzie, a man without prejudices, a man of 
transitions, if ever one lived, is holding off against 
that time. May he by then have inspired those 
who already appreciate his intellectual gifts, with 
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not commit too many errors, and not give people 
cause to believe that for three days he has a taste 
for authority and the rest of the week a passion 
for anarchy. 
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The Radical and Radical-socialist Party is no 
trifler with discipline; and decided that every one 
of its elected members should be compulsorily 
registered in the Party’s parliamentary group. 
But a Party whose membership includes a few 
humanists and grammarians, knows that for a rule 
to be a rule it must admit of one exception, and it 
has therefore been agreed that M. Maurice Bok- 
anowski, elected member of, and contributor to the 
Party should be allowed not to register with the 
others. This favour is limited to him alone. 
Non licet omnibus adire Corinthum. ... Not 
even M. Puech, who-has been a minister, nor M. 
Perchot, either, who might have been one, enjoys 
a similar absolution. They were excluded from 
the Party because they had supported the Jonnart- 
Noulens programme; but M. Bokanowski, Radical- 
Socialist, may with impunity be one of the pillars 
of the Fourth Republic where he fraternizes with 
M. Joseph Barthélemy. It is said that Berryer 
was at one and the same time a clerical and a 
Freemason, and in the same way M. Bokanowski 
is licensed to air his dogmas of the Rue de Valois at 
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the Rue de Poitiers, and vice versa. From these 
circumstances we may know that he is no in- 
significant personality. A man who enjoys such 
privileges as these must of necessity be somebody 
who counts, and this fact will silence the ignorant 
who expressed surprise at his introducing the 
Budget, and amazement when the young deputy 
for Saint-Ouen was chosen for so important a 
post before he had been through two parliamentary 
sessions, and without ever having been an Under- 
Secretary of State. 

When M. Charles Dumont found himself faced 
with the necessity of giving up that honour which 
he had inherited from André Lefévre, he left two 
eminent assistants behind him. A subtle and de- 
lightful mind, but a poor financier, supplementary 
professor of philosophy and knowing his Victor 
Hugo by heart, though incapable of realizing at 
what point the private interests of a bank left off 
and the mandate of deputy began, one of M. 
Millerand’s hopes vanished with him as he with- 
drew into the parliamentary shadows; and like 
Epaminondas bequeathing to posterity his two 
daughters, Leuctres and Mantinea, in order that he 
might not wholly die, so he, in a certain degree, 
achieved his own survival by directing the vacillat- 
ing choice of his colleagues to Count Charles de 
Lasteyrie and M. Maurice Bokanowski. 

M. Bokanowski, whose chances seemed to be the 
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slenderer of the two, was chosen, and expert ob- 
servers, who already estimated at its true value 
the extreme privilege we have mentioned above, 
admired him the more for the way in which this 
later triumph came to him, without any trouble on 
his part but simply because his rival happened to 
be a poor strategist, or possibly had no wish to be 
a strategist at all. 

M. Bokanowski did not have to resort to 
strategy on this occasion either and won the day 
without firing a shot. Thus does the favour of the 
gods manifest itself, and the superstitious under- 
stood by this token both that M. Bokanowski was 
born to the highest destinies and also that the 
Fates are not to be thwarted. 

He was born with obvious faults and very def- 
inite qualities; in his praise be it said that he is 
mending his faults and that his qualities are be- 
coming ever more and more definite. Upon his 
first entrance into public life, he had impressed a 
great many of his colleagues as being an “arriviste” 
in somewhat too desperate a hurry to arrive. 
Some accused him of assisting his cause in certain 
districts with money, others hinted that he tried 
to jump over the intervening stages, and one in- 
variably found that he managed to slip right into 
the very forefront of any affair with which it was 
worth while to be associated. 

As a matter of fact, it may very likely be that 
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M. Bokanowski has assisted his political career 
partly with money, but chiefly he has done so 
with that tenacity of purpose which is one of the 
characteristics—and not the least fine—of his race. 
Having set his mind on getting a difficult suburban 
district, he suffered many a defeat before he won to 
victory, and in the meantime a set-back at the 
General Council, in the very same district, would 
have discouraged any man less persevering than he. 
But he went doggedly on, and won in the end. 
Re-elected on the ballot of the National Bloc, he 
was one of the creators of the Fourth Republic and 
one of the promoters of the “No more politics! 
Economy and finance!” doctrine. This was not at 
all foolish in him, and it clearly showed his extra- 
ordinarily clear grasp of the current trend of 
thought. M. Bokanowski does not enjoy wasting 
time. Disliking politics, and with all the best 
places already taken, what business had he there? 
The propaganda department of the Rue de Poitiers 
had no more ardent protagonist than he. The 
original and very uncompromising “action ré- 
publicaine”’ group owed much to his initiative, too 
much, said in the beginning several onlookers. 
And there were some who thought so youthful a 
man would be in the way, and refused their ad- 
herence to the party as they did not care for M. 
Bokanowski as ringleader. So he went back to the 
ranks but did not alter his attitude. He ab- 
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stained—ostentatiously—from pure politics, de- 
clared all pre-War controversies obsolete, and 
specialized in work on the Budget Committee. 
His brilliant career in that capacity is well known. 
Heaven helped him, doubtless, but he also helped 
himself. His colleagues have blamed him for 
various political hesitancies, notably in the matter 
of the Embassy to the Vatican. M. Bokanowski 
sought shelter first in the equivocal expedient of 
some obscure rectification of votes, and it was only 
after a long while that he managed to bring the 
majority round. Others meet his colleagues’ re- 
proaches by saying that it was all the greater 
achievement for him to have been able to bring 
them round at all, considering that he had re- 
mained one with the Radical-Socialist flock. 

As Assistant Reporter-General, M. Bokanowski 
took over such thankless tasks as that of drawing 
up the texts relating to war-compensations, and 
executed them with energy and courage, and as 
titular Reporter-General these same qualities, to- 
gether with his tenacity and application, stood him 
in good stead and became highly constructive 
factors in his success. Whatever might have 
seemed displeasing in his silent haste to push him- 
self forward, has either disappeared altogether or 
faded into the background of his exalted position. 
For the position he held was one of the first im- 
portance, all the more because the President of the 
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Budget Commission, did not overshadow the Re- 
porter-General, the delicate health and excessive 
modesty of M. Maurice Manoury forbidding his 
ever getting too much in the limelight. This 
leaves M. Bokanowski in a most conspicuous 
position; no one has a right to ignore him, nor can 
we in justice refuse to recognize his excellent qual- 
ities and to admit that his very genuine abilities 
make it possible for him to render numerous and 
useful services to the country now. 
But of what use are M. Bokanowski's highly 
specialized talent and excellent qualities if he will 
not play the political game any more than M. 
de Lasteyrie would play it? Is it not a mistake to 
cultivate but one patch of one’s garden, however 


fine a one, if the garden is of the kind which can — 


only be made productive if cultivated all over? 
It was all very well for Baron Louis to utter his 
famous mot at a time when the whole of a united 
and homogeneous government was working to- 
gether in the public interest. But what can M. le 
Trocquer’s civic patriotism do if the Left Bloc, by 
some insidious process reconstructed, patiently 
and surely destroys his each day’s work of con- 
servatism and defence? What could André 
Lefévre do but choose the better part and leave? 
What could Sully or Colbert have done, had they 
had the management of a country administered by 
the Prefects of M. Steeg and M. Marraud? 
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Therein lies the error of our specialists who refuse 
to engage in politics whilst behind their backs 
others are engaging in it. 

M. Bokanowski has come to realize this at last, 
and now seems to have begun playing politics, and 
none of the best. He has placed himself, by his 
latest report and by very demagogic proposals, 
in opposition to the National Bloc. Will he range 
himself on the Left for the next elections? Most 
significant of all, his proposal to extend the tax to 
agricultural profits is provoking the entire rura! 
representation in the Chamber, and it is possible 
that he is thus inaugurating that struggle between 
the urban and country districts, between consumers 
and producers, which will divide the Conservative 
majority and be productive of the gravest con- 
sequences for the country. It is hard to believe 
that M. Bokanowski is unaware of the results his 
action is bound to produce, and we are therefore 
free to wonder whether he is not preparing—with 
others—to appear publicly upon the Radical stage. 
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A quarter of a century ago, a shabbily-dressed 
Viviani left the ship in which he had arrived from 
Algiers. He was Socialist candidate of the fifth 
ward. Little dreamt the shopkeepers of the 
Quartier Saint-Victor, as they sat over their domi- 
noes in the café of the Gilded Pheasant, that this 
diminutive and half-starved lawyer was one day to 
become one of the great personages of the Re- 
public, high in the favour of the Conservatives. 
M. Viviani is undoubtedly of Italian stock; his 
name tells as much. This would also account for 
his suppleness, of a far less obvious kind than that 
of M. Briand. But he also possesses a colonial 
heat and roughness of manner which are of Algiers. 
He is a character out of one of M. Louis Bertrand’s 
Algerian romances. 

The loud-mouthed idealist is no rare type M. 
Viviani’s oratory unfurls harmonious periods, but 
in ordinary conversation he likes to affect great 
coarseness, an affectation which has served him 
well, however, on one occasion, at least. This was 
in Russia during 1914, on the eve of the War, when 
he was accompanying M. Poincaré on the historical 
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Russian tour. His neighbour at a certain dinner- 
party was the Baron Freedericks, Marshall at the 


Court, a very amiable person, whose courtesy, 


being of the old school, caused him to overwhelm 
the French President of the Council with a flood of 
honeyed compliments. M. Viviani’s patience 
gave way under the strain and we have no means 
of telling, or even of hazarding a guess as to the 
terms in which he expressed his irritation. At any 
rate, the Baron Freedericks could not fail to over- 
hear him, and ever afterwards if anybody said in 
his hearing that French statesmen were common- 
place and devoid of character, the Marshall at the 
Court would protest, saying, “Excuse me, but I am 
acquainted with M. Viviani, who is an exceedingly 
forcible person.” M. Viviani is certainly very 
nervous and quite violent. Many stories are told 
of him, one at least of which is authentic. It tells 
how at a luncheon at Washington, seated on the 
left-hand of a princess who bestowed her entire 
attention upon M. Aristide Briand, her right-hand 
neighbour, M. Viviani suddenly flung down his 
napkin and left the table, declaring that he was 
not accustomed to taking his meals in the pantry. 

Traits such as these cannot be said to reveal 
perfect breeding, but to his brusqueness M. 
Viviani joins a very real sensibility. And by that 
we do not mean merely that he is tender-hearted, 
or that he spends a great deal of his time with 
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ladies. Although he did not feel the War as deeply 
as M. Clemenceau, it did wring from him now and 
then, words whose sincerity none could doubt. 
He was deeply moved by the death of his son-in- 
law, who met his death at the enemy’s hands, and 
while the great tragedy lasted, he alone was able to 
find words capable of stirring the parliamentary 
assemblies. The speech with which he recently 
intervened in the quarrel over the War-respon- 
sibilities in order to protect M. Poincaré from a 
preposterous charge, won him a tremendous suc- 
cess with a Chamber which has no great liking for 
him. People who saw him, either at Geneva or in 
the United States, also speak of how keenly he felt 
the injustices heaped upon France by her Allies, 
and how his indignation flashes out when her 
sacrifices are belittled, as they too often are. 

The eloquence of M. Viviani is not of a quality 
to please the literary or the cultured. It is strik- 
ingly poor in ideas. The language employed by 
this orator is extremely impure and it is to be re- 
gretted that at a time when we are trying to cure 
the ailments of our French, we should paste up his 
speeches on the walls of our hundred and one com- 
munes. M. Viviani is a devotee of the joys of 
bill-posting. It is proof that his speeches are pro- 
ducing an effect, and it is safe to say that the mo- 
ment he opens his mouth he costs us tax-payers a 
few hundred thousand francs. 
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He would rather we had forgotten his phrase 
about the stars of the sky extinguished by Repub- 
lican anticlericalism, a phrase of which he had 
reason to repent before the War, when he had to 
send chaplains to console the dying on the battle- 
fields, and, moreover, a phrase which was not 
“sacred union.” M. Viviani has since realized 
that he was not going to work in the right direc- 
tion. He may not have reconciled himself with 
Heaven, but at least he has learnt to leave it 
alone. 

As a Parliamentary idol, his political career 
would have been as unremarkable as that of all the 
other Socialists who have ever let their sleeping 
Socialism lie, had he not become President of the 
Council in 1914. He had long since forsaken the 
Extreme Left. In the fifth ward he had carried 
out a moderate programme entirely made up of 
negations, and defended himself against revolu- 
tionary charges as desperately as his rival, M. 
Jules Auffray defended himself against reactionary 
ones. Finally M. Viviani went looking for a more 
peaceful candidacy in the Creuse district, where 
candidates are not asked to have ideas but merely 
to be for the government. In the Chamber of 
1914, which wilfully shut its eyes to the War peril, 
M. Viviani was at any rate the least unsatisfactory 
president M. Poincaré could have found. In July 
he grasped the situation and accepted it as in- 
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evitable; he knew that no good purpose could be 
served by climbing down. The withdrawal of our 
troops to within 10 kilometres of the frontier 
seemed to him the best way to prove that he did 
not want the war. If this precaution was taken 
with a view to keeping up the country’s morale, 
of which perhaps he was slightly in doubt, it was 
unnecessary; and, so far as the rest of the world 
was concerned, the move made no impression one 
way or the other; it did not gain us a single ally 
the more. There is a certain bitterness in the jest 
which has it that the intervention of England after 
the invasion of Belgium, and of the United States 
in 1917, were the direct result of placing that neu- 
tral zone between the Germans and ourselves. 
Nor did the precaution prevent the campaign 
against “French imperialism” or against “Poincaré 
who wanted war.” 

M. Viviani has withdrawn from the government, 
and strange though it may seem, he does not ap- 
parently want to get back again. He refused, it 
is said, the Presidency of the Council which M. 
Millerand offered him. He may be saving himself 
for the next legislature, but this is by no means 
certain. Aware of the prevailing difficulties, he 
feels he is not of a size to solve them, and his 
temperament is not one which enjoys a struggle 
for its own sake. Peace is what he asks of life, 
peace in some comfortable and well-paid post, 
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whose duties a man can dispose of by a few 
speeches a year. The League of Nations, where 
he did not fail to score some successes in confer- 
ence, offered him the natural refuge for his lan- 
guor. He dreams of ultimately being the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and occupying both the pleasant 
dwelling of the Petit Luxembourg and also the 
slippers of M. Léon Bourgeois who, by the way, 
evinces no desire to give them up. M. Viviani 
has never much liked to exert himself. Now he 
doesn’t like it at all any more. And he has lost 
most of his beliefs. Another Socialist completely 
tamed. 
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Those who know M. Briand best admit that he 
is very much changed and the change is not so 
much physical as moral. This man, formerly so 
indifferent and so sceptical, has grown irritable 
now. He can no longer endure contradiction: his 
temper is precarious: upon slight provocation he 
loses patience. All of which may be due to 
the fact that he possibly begins to suspect that 
Time, on which he has so long been used to rely 
as his friend, is preparing, at last, to leave him 
in the lurch. 

M. Aristide Briand, who has now reached the 
age of sixty, has led the most extraordinary life 
imaginable. Let it never again be said that our 
age is poor in adventures, for Aristide Briand 
might well have inspired the author of “Gil Blas” 
and “Guzman d’Alfarache” with material for the 
hero of another picaresque romance. Of lowly, 
indeed the most lowly origin, he has known pov- 
erty, manual labour and uncertain lodging. The 
least remarkable event of his career is that he, 
like hosts of others, began as a revolutionary 
to end as a conservative. With the difference that 
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he played his revolutionary réle in character, as 
a poor vagabond out of a ballad by his almost- 
namesake. Aristide Bruant. He emerged from 
that phase with a feeling of contentment at hav- 
ing left it behind, and with a rather Bohemian 
nonchalance which has survived in the statesman 
sought after by high society. 

Two souls dwell in the breast of M. Aristide 
Briand, and this is the most curious thing about 
his personality. He has the instincts of the Com- 
munist and the instincts of the Conservative, 
superimposed one upon the other, and the co- 
existence of these contradictory elements lends to 
his countenance a certain inscrutability of which 
he takes the most skilful advantage. Is it to his 
mysterious birth that he owes this complexity? 
It has been widely rumoured that he was some 
sort of illegitimate son of a great nobleman, and 
there would be a certain piquancy in the idea of 
his birth supplying the key to his enigma. The 
legend at least proves the prevalent anxiety 
logically to account for the singular fascination 
which princesses, great ladies, prelates, diplomats 
and all other pillars of high society, have ever 
exercised over M. Briand, making him an assid- 
uous frequenter of their drawing-rooms where, it 
must be owned, he has always been welcomed 
with an enthusiasm which has hardly yet abated. 

Aristide Briand made his first appearance in 
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Socialist circles as a young lawyer, trailing after 
him the clouds of a youthful indiscretion in the 
form of an unfortunate judicial mishap. He had 
begun modestly enough as counsel for a rather 
ridiculous union of comb-manufacturers. He had 
had a few skirmishes with the comrades and was 
conspicuous in the party assemblies by his fine 
deep voice, his gifts of persuasion and his air of 
general open-mindedness. That he recommended 
a general strike and invited the proletariat to rise 
is not to be denied, but in his exhortation (and 
the quality of his eloquence was even at that 
date somewhat commonplace), he armed them 
with nothing worse than picks, which about the 
year 1900 could no longer be considered very 
dangerous. Nor is it to be denied that he once 
defended Gustave Hervé, the antimilitarist, the 
antipatriot, the “flag in the dunghill” man. Prob- 
ably these two hierophants of the Social Revolu- 
tion understood each other, and their calculated 
violence of language indicated a rapid evolution 
to those who could see. 

The changing fortunes and the exigencies of 
a difficult livelihood had led Aristide Briand to 
the Lanterne, which anticlerical and Republican 
journal has been one of the forcing-houses of the 
régime, having nourished Millerand, Viviani, 
Briand, all three destined to become moderates in 
the end. The art of such transitions was all that 
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M. Briand could learn there for he is no jour- 
nalist; we cannot say for certain that he does not 
even know how to write, no one ever having seen 
anything: he has written. 

When he was elected Socialist deputy for the 
Haute Loire, M. Aristide Briand took care that 
the party should not dragoon him. With the 
example of Millerand before him, he could see 
which way the wind was blowing. The hour was 
favourable to revolutionaries who had settled 
down; the policy of the Bloc and of the Repub- 
lican defence had opened every avenue to them. 
The prevailing disgust of Combism had made a 
new personnel particularly desirable; a Socialist 
origin was a recommendation with the Repub- 
licans, and with a little skill the demoralized Con- 
servatives could be hoodwinked. M. Aristide 
Briand, as minister, which he very shortly be- 
came, had the shrewdness to put into effect, not 
brutally, but as a salve, the Separation of Church 
and State, conceived by the sectarian mind of 
old Combes, and with the assistance of that singu- 
lar juris-consult who called himself Grunebaum- 
Ballin, he made the theory law. It was in con- 
nection with this that he began to seek the society 
of the church folk for whom he acquired an af- 
fection which he has kept ever since. Less than 
twenty years later he was to re-establish relations 
between the Republic and the Vatican. Thus it 
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is that M. Briand has no warmer partisans than 
Catholics, like M. Noblemaire, M. Lenail and M. 
Daniélou. . 

M. Aristide Briand achieved the Separation 
without illwill, and from that time on the Con- 
servative world was kindly disposed towards him. 
He became its idol when, as President of the 
Council he appeared as the saviour of society. 
In the drawing-rooms and in the press he was ex- 
tolled to the skies for the tact with which he 
averted a railway strike; never had the bour- 
geoisie been so happy as in entrusting themselves 
to this poacher turned gamekeeper. The man was 
not particularly industrious and no “lisard’” as 
Mme. Sans Géne would say. His origin was 
more than a little murky and his ideas quite 
lamentably unoriginal. If he was devoid of prin- 
ciple he was at any rate equally devoid of malice. 
The invectives hurled at him by the Extreme Left 
and their secret envy made him welcome to the 
bourgeoisie. His cleverness became proverbial; 
all was grist that came to his mill, even his po- 
litical amorality which the big interests found so 
reassuring, even the rivalry of Joseph Caillaux 
whom he scourged with the title “plutocratic 
demagogue,” which epithet had all the appearance 
of a guarantee against the tax on revenue. And 
finally, his campaign for proportional representa- 
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tion gave back lost hope to the moderates who 
still lay where the district ballot had crushed 
them to the earth. His metaphor of the “stagnant 
swamps’ was sufficiently obvious and sufficiently 
the sort of thing that goes with the “after-dinner 
eloquence’’—to quote another piece of journalese 
from the popular press—for the general public to 
seize upon it with joy and repeat it over and over 
again in all the drawing-rooms and in all the 
cafés. 

Then came the War and from the very day of 
its outbreak dates the change in M. Aristide 
Briand. The blow did not fall so shatteringly 
upon him as it did upon Clemenceau. Rather it 
keyed his mental faculties to their highest pitch. 
Once President of the Council he put the idea of 
sacred union into instant practice as a sort of in- 
surance against parliamentary risks. He might 
call General Lyautey to the War Department and 
Admiral Lacaze to the Admiralty, but he left 
Malvy at the Interior unmolested. 

For himself Aristide Briand took over Foreign 
Affairs. This office, though held in a certain re- 
spect as a learned, distinguished and luxurious 
post, involving contact with kings and ambassa- 
dors, had hitherto been disdained by politicians 
and relegated to specialists, but circumstances 
now lent it a new charm. In a war of alliances 
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the entire conduct of events would hinge upon the 
policy of this Ministry, and its incumbent, brought 
into the very forefront, would find himself, at the 
conclusion of peace, an historical figure. Em- 
boldened by his reputation for great cleverness M. 
Briand did not doubt that he would make a sec- 
ond Talleyrand, and his instinct did not mislead 
him when he succeeded in putting down in black 
and white the results and benefits of victory by 
means of agreements between ourselves and our 
allies, agreements which the democratic evolution 
of the War and the intervention of Wilson speedily 
rendered nul. This idea and the support he lent 
to the military chiefs in their decision to defend 
Verdun at all costs—these, if we would not be 
unjust, must be set down to the credit of M. 
Briand. 

But his Ministry had none the less worn itself 
out and in 1917 he saw that he would have to 
resign. It cost him much sorrow to see his hopes 
of the high réle to which the peace must have 
called him disappear for ever. And his sorrow led 
him into resentment and resentment into errors 
surprising in so astute a man. Was he uncertain 
of the victory, or was ‘he trying to force the hand 
of fortune, when he listened to Lancken’s pro- 
posals? But the Clemenceau ministry came along 
and his last chance of presiding over the Peace 
Conference vanished. 
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Nobody criticized the treaty of Versailles 
more harshly than M. Briand, and his speeches in 
the new Chamber sounded like the utterances of 
one who might repair the blunders of Clemenceau, 
whose name of “Pére la victoire’ was already 
being turned into “perd la victoire’ instead. His 
lobby tactics—a form of strategy in which he is 
past master—helped to bring M. Deschanel to the 
Elysée: it was his first act of retaliation against 
Clemenceau. But Briand did not enjoy the fa- 
vour of the Chamber. In the state of impatience 
in which he fretfully awaited his return to power, 
the attacks of the Right Wing and the mockery 
of M. Léon Daudet were fatal to his composure. 
One day he permitted his exasperation to goad 
him to an indiscreet apologia for the Commune. 
Only the mediocre Georges Leygues’ collapse into 
insolvency brought him back unexpectedly to the 
Presidency of the Council. Who can have been 
the person that persuaded M. Millerand that 
Briand would be the best executive of the great 
presidential programme adaptable enough to carry 
out the instructions from the Elysée, and invested 
with prestige enough to assume the defence of 
those instructions before Parliament? If M. Mil- 
lerand himself thought Briand was the man, he 
was greatly mistaken, and must have realized it 
before the first year was out. For in M. Aristide 
Briand a strange phenomenon had occurred; 
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Europe had gone to his head. He chetishhd the 
illusion that by his charm and address he could 
adjust the crisis of alliances in a téte-a-téte con- 
ference with M. Lloyd George. He took the 
whole affair under his wing as he had taken the 
Chamber of the National Bloc, which tolerated 
it with its customary languid indifference but did 
not like it. He would win over the Chamber by 
forcing upon the recalcitrant Senate a resumption 
of relations with the Holy See, and a nuncio into 
the bargain. This task soon turned out to be 
more difficult than M. Briand had thought. He 
went from pillar to post in his policy with ref- 
erence to Wirth and Rathenau. At Cannes, he 
delivered himself into the hands of M. Lloyd 
George, and the famous game of golf was inter- 
preted as evidence of his capitulation. It was at 
that point that the Chamber and the Senate rose 
in good earnest, and that M. Millerand himself, 
in the harshest of telegrams, recalled him to Paris. 

That was his fall, his fall from the topmost 
summit of his ambition. Thanks to the native 
caution which in such emergencies never forsakes 
him, M. Briand contrived at least to deaden the 
shock by falling “to the Left.” Possibly it was 
one way of providing for the future. He was 
badly bruised in his fall, and his future, if any, 
lies to the Left, and to the Extreme Left at that. 
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Nowhere else, for was not M. Millerand heard 
one day to exclaim that he would rather call the 


sweeper of the Rue St. Honoré to office than the 
golfer of Cannes? 
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It was in 1893 that M. Raymond Poincaré be- 
came a minister for the first time, in the Cabinet 
of Charles Dupuy, and the most brilliant future 
was unanimously predicted for the young deputy. 
But who would have dreamt that the day was 
coming when he would assume the likeness of a 
national statesman, of the national statesman par 
excellence? Such was, however, the destiny of 
M. Poincaré, than whose career there has been 
none more amazing in the whole of the Third Re- 
public. 

If M. Poincaré’s status might be compared with 
any other man’s it would obviously be with that 
of M. Thiers. M. Poincaré does not like M. 
Thiers, though, and indeed we are assured that his 
files even now contain a biography of this poli- 
tician, which, if ever it is published, will be 
found greatly lacking in tenderness towards him. 
Thiers, with his contradictions, his petulance, his 
absurd boastfulness, would naturally antagonize 
a man of Poincaré’s type, the more so as, ever 
since 1871, he has stood for the policy of resigna- 
tion in defeat, submission to the accomplished 
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fact, of humility towards Prussia. He may have 
founded the Republic but he did so by clearing 
a road for Joseph Caillaux to follow. And on that 
fundamental issue M. Poincaré is not of the Thiers 
school. Since the establishment of the present 
régime, nevertheless, he has enjoyed a popularity 
only less than that of Thiers with the middle 
classes, without whom nothing can be done in 
France. 

M. Poincaré has become a national statesman, 
but of a new kind. There was a time when this 
title would evoke a romantic vision of its owner, 
or at least suggest that he was possessed of a ro- 
mantic and fervid eloquence. M. Clemenceau is 
a survival of the type, but M. Poincaré is not. It 
would be difficult to conceive of any one more re- 
fractory to romanticism than this jurist and busi- 
ness man. His business is to plead causes, and at 
the present moment he happens to be pleading the 
national cause; and that is all. 

Besides, and perhaps before, everything else, M. 
Poincaré is a native of Lorraine, an Easterner; 
that is how he comes to be at once a Republican 
and a patriot, and naturally so. One day M. 
Maurice Barrés brought forward historical and 
logical reasons to explain the Republican senti- 
ment of the Eastern Frenchmen. But lately re- 
united to France, the Royalist tradition in Lor- 
raine cannot be other than weak; invasions had 
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taken too great toll of her for her to be Bona- 
partist. So that M. Poincaré presents the exceed- 
ingly rare spectacle of a born Republican, an 
authentic Republican and nothing but a Repub- 
lican. 

It is that which makes him naturally an ardent 
upholder of the Republican Union. His sym- 
pathy with the Radical Left is not, as some be- 
lieve, assumed for a purpose, but sincere and pro- 
found, and if calculation there was in his recent 
offer of portfolios to MM. Doumergue and Her- 
riot, the calculation he had in mind was not the 
one of which he has been accused. The offers 
were made in conformity with his regular policy. 
In another field, M. Poincaré is an incorruptible 
Republican, on the religious question which sep- 
arates him, according to the famous phrase he 
hurled one day at M. Charles Benoist, “by its en- 
tire length and breadth” from the Progressives 
and the Moderates. He did not appear in the 
Senate on the day of the voting for the re-estab- 
lishment of relations with the Vatican, a trans- 
action of which M. Aristide Briand, with his 
habitual adaptability and indifference to principle, 
had willingly assumed charge. People wondered 
why M. Poincaré waited so long, after leaving the 
Elysée, before becoming President of the Council 
when everything was urging him towards it; the 
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reason probably was that he did not wish to be 
the man to re-open the Nunciature in Paris. 

His unblemished Republicanism is accompanied 
by a consummate constitutional outlook; M. Poin- 
caré’s policies are based upon the utmost respect 
for the constitution. Everybody has remarked it 
and everybody knows it: he is a lawyer, and, as 
President of the Republic, he conceived his func- 
tion accordingly, in observance of the fundamental 
laws of 1875 and of the rules of the parliamen- 
tary game. In the light of this fact it can be 
readily understood that he looked without ap- 
proval upon M. Millerand, who, upon his elec- 
tion as President, announced a new conception 
of that office, which, he said, should be used to 
ensure the continuance and unity of a given pol- 
icy. This attitude was not the whole cause of 
the coldness which had long existed between the 
two men, and which, some say, exists between 
them still, but a disagreement upon a matter of 
principle is an important thing after all, and per- 
spicacious onlookers have not ignored the fre- 
quency with which M. Poincaré holds councils of 
his cabinet, which, unlike the council of ministers, 
do not take place at the Elysée. 

In the untroubled serenity of his Republican 
conscience, M. Poincaré runs no risk in showing 
the Right every courtesy, for he never makes them 
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the slightest concession. He even points out the 
excellences of the monarchial system, speaking as 
lawyer, historian or diplomat, when occasion 
arises. He spoke in terms of the profoundest 
eulogy of Edward VII, of his reign, and of the 
part the English dynasty played in the country’s 
politics. Contact with royalty cannot intimidate 
him, even when they are members of the House 
of France, so inaccessible does he know himself in 
his Republicanism to be. We call to mind a cer- 
tain princely marriage that M. Poincaré helped 
to bring about because he could see how it would 
serve the interest of France, and he used to ex- 
press his satisfaction at having obtained the con- 
sent of the “head of the family,’ Monseigneur the 
Duke of Orleans. 

By such traits in the character of M. Raymond 
Poincaré we may see how, at a certain crisis in 
our history, he should have become the type of 
national Republican. Only a rare concatenation 
of circumstances could have brought this rather 
reserved, even cold, Lorrainer to the topmost peak 
of popularity. The forerunner of this astound- 
ing event was his passing to the presidency of the 
Council in 1912, at the moment when the peo- 
ple were beginning to become obscurely aware of 
some imminent danger, of which the Agadir Affair 
and the war in the East gave warning to Europe. 
The storm broke when, one year later, he was 
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elected to the Presidency. Then popular opinion 
forced its way into the hall of the Congress of 
Versailles, swept out the affable M. Pams, Cle- 
menceau’s candidate, and forced the election of 
the statesman from Lorraine. For a long time 
they had been singing “Il a les poings, poings, 
poings, il a les poings carrés” in all the cafés- 
concerts. 

No greater injustice could be done to M. Poin- 
caré than to imagine him lacking in feeling; the 
jurist in him has not killed the man, the law and 
the constitution have not dried up his heart. It 
was with anguished eyes that he saw the great 
catastrophe approaching, and his pathetic letter 
to George V, which will go down as a historical 
document of the period, stands as proof of it. 
That letter alone would be enough to refute the 
myth of “Poincaré who wanted the War.” To be 
really just, it ought rather to be “George V who 
wanted the War” or Asquith or Lloyd George. M. 
Poincaré gives further proof of his sensibility in 
his patient refutations of the absurd libels in 
which he is accused of having both wanted and 
also provoked the great conflict of 1914. Not 
even the smallest accusation is beneath his pa- 
tience to explain away, and he allows no objec- 
tion to pass unanswered. But not on the subject 
of the origin of or the responsibility for the War. 
There his conscience is affronted and he does not 
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even deign to reply to M. Gouttenoire of Toury, 
nor to give rise to a long parliamentary debate in 
honour of young Vaillant-Couturier, the com- 
munist and ex-Child of Mary. 

Those who have come into contact with M. 
Poincaré have always been struck by his prodi- 
gious faculty for work, and his gift for cataloguing 
his ideas without losing sight of one single detail 
of even the most complicated situations. The ap- 
parent coldness and a certain dry manner with 
which he is often reproached are the result of his 
constant effort to maintain control of his thought. 
This habit of self-absorption is common to all men 
whose intellect dominates their actions. This 
mental tension, while keeping their minds in a 
state of absolute lucidity, renders them, on the 
other hand, very uncommunicative, and their light 
is without warmth. 

M. Poincaré’s literary style—he writes a great 
deal, with considerable ease and very well—has 
the same cold clarity. One cannot but be struck 
by the resemblance to Jules Lemaitre which has 
come to him during his latter years; the same 
features under the whitened hair, the same set of 
the head, the same habit of speech, only the voice 
is somewhat less golden. The President of the 
Council has the identical outward aspect of the 
President of the Patrie Francaise, even down to 
the neat, minute handwriting. Made of the same 
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French bourgeois clay, loving everything that 
is sane and clear, one simply happened to be 
moulded into a literary and the other into a legal 
shape; other difference there is none. 

And now we can better understand what is 
lacking in M. Poincaré, not power of reasoning 
nor shrewdness, not intellectual courage, but bold- 
ness and the genius of the spur of the moment. 
He is a man whom one might describe as stran- 
gled with scruples. No man living has less re- 
gard to his own personal profit, so much is a 
matter of proverb: during his Presidency he used 
to send in care of the Department of Public 
Charities, for distribution amongst the poor, pres- 
ents that he received and had every right to keep 
for himself. But scruples of a different kind, con- 
stitutional ones, prevented him during the War 
from getting rid of a Malvy and from overriding 
the recommendations of the other members of 
Parliament who were pressing him to appoint a 
Painlevé to the Presidency of the Council. And 
when he succeeded to the Presidency, upon M. 
Briand’s overthrow, in the dramatic circumstances 
now familiar to us, he was unwilling to reject the 
legacy his predecessor had left him. All these 
things are different manifestations of the same 
mental characteristics. 

M. Poincaré does not like to be called cautious. 
Let us say then, that he is over-scrupulous, and 
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for that reason alone it is clearly ridiculous to say 
that he could have wanted the War. He likes to 
be able always to feel that his feet are resting 
upon solid ground. Another of his characteristics 
is that he never has enough of accumulating 
proofs. M. du Buit, whose secretary he once was, 
used shrewdly to say of him, “He pleads his causes 
well, but he doesn’t know how to choose between 
one argument and another.” The same is true 
of his political speeches, in which he leaves no 
point neglected that might have any bearing upon 
the idea he happens at the moment to have un- 
der discussion, except the real point, the kernel 
of the matter, which he should use as the deter- 
mining factor in his argument. 

We have discussed thus closely the character 
and intellectual physiognomy of M. Poincaré, be- 
cause by these indications we are enabled to ex- 
plain his policy. Statesman and patriot, the pre- 
mature Armistice of 1918 was a blow to him, but 
he did not feel justified in breaking his constitu- 
tional moorings to the extent of risking the presi- 
dential authority in an attempt to prevent a sus- 
pension of hostilities even as disastrous as that 
was. Statesman and patriot, in his own neat and 
minute handwriting, he indited letter after letter 
to the negotiators of the bad peace, to put our 
own negotiators on their guard: he gained the 
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enmity of M. André Tardieu for his pains, signed 
the peace they had made in the face of his warn- 
ings, and has since become the most ardent cham- 
pion of the Treaty of Versailles. He would now 
have absolute observance of the terms of the 
Treaty, as, at the Bar, he would have argued for 
absolute observance of the terms of a business or 
of a marriage contract. 

When they offered him the government for the 
second time, at a most difficult period, he accepted 
it without hesitation, and so gave the lie to those 
who had accused him of always keeping out of 
things. Three acts of greatness stand out in his 
political life; his letter to the King of England in 
1914, his refusing to remember in 1917 the wrongs 
he had received at the hands of M. Clemenceau, 
because to do so would have been against the in- 
terests of the country, and his acceptance in 1922 
of the Ministry, after the incident at Cannes. 
Having been the first magistrate of the Republic, 
he might well have followed the example of others, 
and avoided thenceforward the responsibilities of 
government, retiring into peaceful obscurity. This 
he has not wished to do. What can he now de- 
sire? To serve his country still and to sign his 
name large upon a page of French history. We 
need not hesitate to say the word: glory is what 
he now desires, nothing else. M. Poincaré pos- 
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sesses the confidence of the public. If ever he 
should betray that confidence, so grave would be 
the consequences that one dare not even think of 
them, and that is why M. Poincaré has every 
Frenchman’s wish for his success. 
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M. Louis Barthou’s career: what a succession of 
triumphs it has been! Has ever a man expe- 
rienced a more continuous good fortuneP Deputy 
at the age of 27, re-elected since without inter- 
ruption, eleven times minister, President of the 
Council, member of the Académie Frangaise, 
President of the Parisian Journalists besides, 
which implies the life-long friendliness of the 
Press. And according to his friends, his ambi- 
tions have not ceased to soar. 

M. Louis Barthou has been more than merely 
eleven times a minister; he has alternately held 
every important portfolio in the state, Public 
Works, Justice, the Interior, Foreign Affairs, War, 
and Public Instruction, which last he did not in the 
least covet. M. Louis Barthou, of the Académie 
Francaise, be it understood, is a historian, a writer 
and a journalist. He experienced the utmost 
gratification in bestowing the rosette upon his col- 
league Faguet, the cravat upon his colleague 
Lavedan, the plaque upon his colleague Donnay, 
and even the plain ordinary nbbon upon his col- 
league the Marquis de Ségur. M. Louis Barthou, 
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then, a minister of the highest eminence and never 
inadequate to his fortune, bibliophile and man of 
letters, has been supremely honoured very early in 
life, since he was minister at the age of thirty 
when most young men are still lingering over 
their University examinations and since, accord- 
ing to the prevalent opinion, we have not yet 
heard the last of him. 

Ill-natured people, and those whose joy is in 
disparaging everything which rises above the level 
of mediocrity, would have it believed that M. 
Louis Barthou owes his brilliant fortune to his 
shrewdness, and to the infinite adaptability of his 
character; his political morality, they say, cannot 
be set beside his private morality, which nobody 
has ever impeached, for it is unimpeachable. 

In the first place, it would be less than just to 
deny that M. Barthou is a highly gifted man. 
Even at the age of thirty he made himself felt; 
he is one of those men who are born leaders, and 
whose leadership is unquestioningly accepted 
whether it be by a political district, a party, or a 
school. In the exalted positions he has occupied, 
he has always played an important part, often 
and justly disapproved of, but a dominant réle 
nevertheless. He has been eleven times minister, 
but he could just as well have been Prefect of the 
Seine, or ambassador, Attorney General or Rector 
of the Academy of Paris. Each of these posts he 
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would have filled in a distinguished and brilliant 
manner; and those who come into contact with 
him know that he is well aware of what he can do 
and of what he is. 

Equally unjust would it be to deny that M. Bar- 
thou’s political life displays a certain unity. 
This high dignitary of the Democratic Alliance has 
been the consistent enemy of Socialism; he has 
never compromised with the national defence. 
And it would rejoice our hearts to recall how he 
fought for the Three Years’ Law and sacrificed his 
then political fortune to the country’s security, 
did not a few reservations slip in to temper the 
gratitude which is his due for that particularly 
honourable period of his public life. 

We must not forget that M. Barthou, even as a 
youthful minister gave those who had the oppor- 
tunity of observing him the impression of being 
“very unsafe,” and when, at the age of thirty-four, 
he held the portfolio of the Interior in M. Méline’s 
ministry, history records that he did not adhere 
with very pious fidelity to the political creed 
either of his leader or of the majority that sup- 
ported him. Upon his return to public life, after 
an absence of eight years, this enemy of the So- 
cialist principle, proceeded to inaugurate his ac- 
quisition of the portfolio of Public Works with 
a scheme for the repurchase of the Ouest Railway, 
that celebrated undertaking which inaugurated the 
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period of Budget deficits, and the series of dis- 
astrous experiments in state control. He bent all 
his influence, all his energy and all his skill to 
the labour of wresting from the Chambers, and 
particularly from the Senate, a favourable vote on 
the adventure, for they were all strongly opposed 
to it; he could not have worked harder for it, had 
it been a matter of passing a national law. Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs under M. Painlevé dur- 
ing the War, he returned in 1920 to the govern- 
ment with M. Briand in the capacity of Minister 
of War, and prepared the strange plan of amnesties 
which he took up later on as Keeper of the Seals 
in the Poincaré cabinet, the plan providing for the 
pardon of “crimes not yet punished.” Some curi- 
ous weakness there. And what were their conse- 
quences for M. Barthour He was accused of be- 
traying M. Méline; he is accused at this moment 
(though this is perhaps too burning because too 
recent a matter) of having helped to bring about 
the overthrow of M. Briand after the incident of 
Cannes. At any rate those are facts upon which 
evil tongues have seized, and there are a great 
many evil tongues in parliamentary circles. A 
certain person once said “If you were President of 
the Council, would you rather Barthou were for 
you or against your” “Oh well,” another person 
answered him, “as to that, it’s exactly the same 
thing!” We mention these spiteful words because 
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we believe they are merely spiteful and not justi- 
fied, but is it not too much that people should hear 
such things and smile at them? 

They are a source of pain to M. Barthou; it is 
also a source of pain to him that he can no longer 
gain the ear of the Chamber. It is a fact that 
this Minister of the Interior under M. Méline, 
this President of the Council and sponsor of the 
Three Years’ Law, has no following whatever. 
These very circumstances may make him, with his 
ability and talent, an individual force, but he is 
certainly not a parliamentary force. He is affable, 
genial, entertaining, competent active and patri- 
otic, but should the presidential chair become va- 
cant, the Chamber would never choose him to fill 
it, for the position depends upon the member’s per- 
sonal popularity. The Chamber which upheld M. 
Briand of the Left Bloc, and which might have ac- 
cepted him again but for the initiative of M. 
Millerand, the Chamber knowing nothing of the 
past yet mistrusts M. Barthou and stands aloof 
from him. In spite of the Three Years’ Law, the 
Right and Centre sulk at him. Nor can he find 
consolation in the Left, where on two separate oc- 
casions harsh and irrevocable verdicts of ostracism 
have been pronounced against him, notwithstand- 
ing the pledges he has given them, the repurchase 
of the Ouest Railway and his old adherence to 
the Bloc of Republican Defence. Nevertheless 
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M. Barthou, as a young deputy, turned, in the 
name of the younger generation, his withering elo- 
quence upon the Panama scandal, that fatal weak- 
ness in the opportunism of the old school. Later 
on, with the same spontaneous and generous elo- 
quence he repudiated the system of secret reports, 
but not Rouvier nor Combes, and ironically smil- 
ing observers, regarding this youthful and plucky 
performance disapprovingly, bethought themselves 
of the old adage that says: “You can’t eat your 
cake and have it.” 

Again, many looked with disapproval upon 
his posing in Paris as liberal and conciliating, 
while in the Basses-Pyrénees his anticlericalism 
was notorious, but he was not the only person 
who said one thing to his constituents and another 
to the capital. Was not M. Méline, whom Paris 
knew as a reactionary, an ardent Republican in 
the Vosges? But pray excuse us: we cannot for 
the life of us explain why we are never able to 
mention M. Barthou without thinking all the 
while of M. Méline. 

M. Barthou with his ample intellect would be 
the first to agree with everything we have just 
said; he would have hardly a word to say even 
against the shadows we are obliged to add to our 
portrait of him. And indeed what could he say? 
How is it that such grave contradictions should 
hinder so brilliant a career or react to the det- 
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riment of so justifiable an ambition as his, an 
ambition to which he is doubly entitled by rea- 
son of his indisputable talents and his firm yet 
supple will? There are two possible factors in 
this, his character and his political type. 

M. Barthou is an ambitious man. He arrived 
very young and was spoiled by success; in decid- 
ing to impress his native Béarn suppleness and 
shrewdness into the service of his fortune, he over- 
shot the mark. His play proved too subtle and 
his maneeuvres too adroit not to lack honesty and 
frankness on many different occasions. He had 
for example, thought it very astute to give no 
pledge without its accompanying reservations, 
thereby bringing about his own undoing at the 
Palais Bourbon. We do not hold it as an un- 
forgettable grievance against him that he disap- 
pointed the hopes of two or three Presidents of the 
Council. But M. Barthou did disappoint the 
hopes of the nation, and this is in him unpardon- 
able, for he raised those hopes in the first place. 
This fact lies at the root of many people’s feel- 
ing against him, though they may themselves be 
unaware of it. 

Why has he been guilty of these betrayals? 
Dates and events can answer this question. M. 
Barthou belongs to a generation which was 
brought up to believe in education without relig- 
ious instruction, and in the dogmas of the Left. 
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In the most patriotic hours of his career, though 
his keenest and most secret instinct warned him 
with unmistakable clearness against it, M. Barthou 
never dared to commit the sacrilege of ceasing to 
appear a partisan of the Left. The generation 
which has followed his, has neither his ingenuous- 
ness in this respect nor his weakness, but as for 
himself, he is a man of 1880. It is not his fault 
but his misfortune. He thinks he must secure for- 
giveness for the pledges he gave to the representa- 
tives of order and Conservatism, and that he can 
redeem his good name by cheap party tactics, 
when he so bravely compromised himself for the 
good of France. How hard it is to escape one’s 
times! 

We can afford to overlook his small weaknesses 
because he is a lover of both books and learning. 

He gratified one of his sincere ambitions in be- 
coming a member of the Academy, and entered 
that body far more honourably equipped than are 
the majority of politicians. He took with him 
something better than the woolly speeches of M. 
Ribot. He dwells in the worship of the great 
writers and poets; he derives an emotional joy 
from holding in his hands souvenirs of them, pages 
of their handwriting, their private notebooks. 
That is a fine and a rare thing in a statesman now- 
adays; and doubtless a consolation and a calming 
influence in M. Barthou’s life. Should the day 
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ever come when his political good fortune failed 
him, or should he, in going over this portrait we 
have drawn of him, find it unjust, he could call 
to mind—and how many Keepers of the Seals 
could do as much—this stanza from the poem by 
his beloved Lamartine: 


Mais moi j’aurai vidé la coupe d’amertume 

Sans que ma lévre méme en garde un souvenir, 

Car mon ame est un feu qui briile et qui parfume 
Ce qu’on jette pour la ternir. 
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To praise M. Léon Bérard would be common- 
place. To review his rapid career would be super- 
fluous. At college, M. Bérard was a brilliant stu- 
dent, and when he graduated from Law School 
he became one of the most notable of the secre- 
taries to the Conference at the Jeune Palais. He 
was appointed to the office of M. Poincaré and 
emerged the richer by the qualities of lucidity and 
precision which he had acquired in contact with 
this master. After a few years of this illustrious 
collaboration, he ventured at length into public 
life, where again fortune smiled upon him. A 
flattering reputation preceded his unhindered en- 
trance into the Palais-Bourbon, and the admiring 
murmurs which greeted his appearance there have 
followed him increasing ever since. 

This did not, however, solve the difficulties of 
his parliamentary task, which was such as to have 
dismayed any man of less powerful personality 
and less fine calibre than he. M. Bérard was a 
native of Béarn. Already one star of the first 
magnitude shone in that firmament and the en- 
tire province jealously worshipped its radiance. 
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His wily destiny, which seemed at that time wil- 
fully to multiply obstacles before the neophyte’s 
feet, with-no other object than to enhance the 
splendour of his ultimate success, saw to it that no 
field of public activity should be unfamiliar to this 
youthful senior, and no virgin soil left for 
his juniors. In short, it was difficult to create 
even a second-rate position for oneself in the 
Basses-Pyrénées, where M. Barthou was in the 
ascendant. The result, as M. Léon Bérard saw, 
was inevitable: his development held to a paral- 
le! course beside M. Louis Barthou, statesman and 
Member of the Academy, and he made a peculiar 
and distinctive place for himself both in Parlia- 
ment and in the world of art and letters. And so 
it happened that the Department of the Basses- 
Pyrénées experienced the rare felicity of boasting 
(while awaiting the moment for M. Barthou to 
pass into the Senate) two celebrated and highly 
Parisian deputies at the Palais Bourbon. 

It would also be a commonplace to state that 
M. Léon Bérard has gone through life surrounded 
with universal goodwill. His graciousness of 
manner is quite disarming to envy, and of that 
restless ambition which so frightens one’s com- 
petitors, he has not a single trace. There are some 
who admire him for the scope and depth of his cul- 
ture; others delight in his gift for lofty yet famil- 
iar eloquence; others still in his wit as a conversa- 
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tionalist; and then there are all those who come 
under the spell of his exquisite urbanity. One 
evening at a dinner (nobody is more sought after 
than M. Léon Bérard), the guests were speculat- 
ing upon the question of what they would do if 
they were not deputies or academicians. 

“As for you, Bérard,” said M. Alfred Capus, “if 
you weren’t a minister, you'd still go on being an 
excellent talker.” And he would be a man of dis- 
crimination and an artist as well. That an intel- 
lect such as his, made for the enjoyment of noble 
leisures, should have chosen, without regard to the 
arduousness of the work entailed, the office in 
which he might best serve his country, is a thing 
which should command our admiration. For his 
talents entitled him to choose from amongst the 
most illustrious posts the State had to offer. He 
would have made—and one day will make, no 
doubt—an excellent president of Assembly. He 
would have made—and will make, no doubt also— 
an extremely able Keeper of the Seals. He could 
have been—and no doubt will be, if he should but 
happen to wish it—many things which he might 
have been already for the asking. But it is better 
at present for all concerned that he should con- 
tinue as Minister of Public Instruction, the diffi- 
cult functions of which office he has been willing 
to assume. 

These difficulties nobody will deny. The Min- 
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istry is of ancient date and is still ruled by the 
century-old traditions which have been handed 
down from its original founders, Napoleon and M. 
de Fontanes. The Grand Master of the Univer- 
sity, in addition to all-powerful superiors, has to 
reckon with illustrious and venerable bodies, jeal- 
ous of their autonomy, of their prerogatives and of 
their charters; the Institute, the High Council, 
the University Councils, the academic councils 
and a host of others; any number of institutions 
in fact, beside which a mere parliamentarian with 
his fugitive ministerial title, would be likely to cut 
an insignificant figure indeed, if not be passed over 
unperceived. Authority too feebly exercised soon 
results in a weakening of control upon which, if 
indifference and disdain may prefer to ignore it, 
ill-will is sure to seize. On the other hand, too 
aggressive an assumption of authority leads to 
quicksands more treacherous still. It takes no 
mean talent to make oneself felt at the Rue de 
Grenelle, not as a headmaster but as a minister, 
and a minister, moreover, whom the members of 
the Institute and of the Sorbonne and of the 
Collége de France, hold in high regard; but 
it takes intelligence of a very high order to be, 
in addition to all this, a minister active in exer- 
cising the control which his office invests in him, 
capable of speaking as Master, even as Grand 
Master, and of insisting upon his reforms without 
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ever overstepping the bounds of the most amiable 
courtesy, and without ever unduly offending the 
ideas of venerable members of the universities. 
It takes also a great deal of tact. 

Let it not be forgotten that this Ministry in- 
cludes the Fine Arts, too, and if he would fully 
cover his province, its incumbent must be willing 
to meet the jealous and touchy inhabitants of 
the world of art, the literary folk and actors, to 
say nothing of the actresses! He must daily en- 
dure their visits as they come to demand sub- 
sidies, orders and rewards; they descend upon him 
in covetous contention over a meagre budget and 
a still more meagre list of honours. If the min- 
ister, in the midst of it all, can keep their atten- 
tion and their respect without inspiring sarcastic 
criticism on the one hand, or implacable enmity 
on the other, he must be endowed with incompa- 
rable gifts from heaven. And heaven has not 
withheld such gifts from M. Léon Bérard. 

His personal prestige and the authority to which 
his intellectual standing entitles him, make it pos- 
sible for M. Bérard to exercise a very salutary 
influence upon the proudest and most reputable 
of our colleges. And. when he turns his attention 
in the direction of Parliament, another almost in- 
evitable source of trouble, there again his quali- 
ties simplify his task. He is one of those men 
who win their right to independence of thought 
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and action through sheer force of personality and 
intellectual distinction. Another noteworthy as- 
pect of his. policy is that M. Bérard can be relied 
upon never to allow any political considerations 
whatever to affect his administration of the na- 
tional education which is in his charge. Nor is it 
enough merely to state that to his free and open 
mind, all creeds are equally respectable, for re- 
spect, in his case, is based upon a knowledge of 
their real significance. 

M. Bérard represents, therefore, a real safe- 
guard to the majority of the Chamber, and the 
Chamber is well aware of the fact. His unques- 
tioned loyalty to the Republican Party, together 
with his uprightness and intellectual tolerance, 
save him from the attacks of the Extreme Left, 
where he is further protected by the personal lik- 
ing of the members, some of whom are his devoted 
friends. He feels he is where he belongs, and this 
confidence gives him strength to accomplish se- 
rious work. And the work he has taken upon him- 
self to accomplish is a very serious work indeed. 
Those who refuse to see in him anything more 
than a sceptic, charming no doubt, but not greatly 
concerned with the outcome of things, and whose 
chief care is but a selfish solicitude for his own 
facile, brilliant and féted career, under-estimate 
the difficulty of the task M. Bérard has under- 
taken. With patience, energy and tenacity that 
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no obstacle can divert and no unpleasantness dis- 
hearten, he is striving to restore classics to their 
old place in the Universities. This alleged scep- 
tic has indeed chosen a task to his own measure; 
he has given himself up to it heart and soul, and 
towards the attainment of this goal, which per- 
haps none but he could hope to reach, he makes 
whatever use he may of his exceptional position 
as minister and member of Parliament. 

For to restore the study of the classics is to 
preserve and restore the French genius by its own 
tradition. Without that tradition the victory for 
“civilization” and for the life of France would be 
fruitless. Et propter vitam. ... If the French 
mind is to deny the very thing which has moulded 
it, why not have accepted the Kultur of Germany? 
It would have meant a million and a half dead 
the less and three hundred billion francs the 
more. Nobody knows this better than M. Léon 
Bérard. And if, as a result of the insidious and 
malignant campaign against it, the genius of the 
nation, its “Latin” genius, caused the more super- 
ficial observers to notice certain signs of deca- 
dence, nobody could have taken the circumstance 
more grievously to heart than this young min- 
ister, brought up in the classic tradition and in 
intimacy with the masters of French thought. 

A vague agglomeration of heterogeneous and 
elementary learning, a so-called commonsense 
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view which grew out of too hasty specializing 
and a jerry-built technique, was being gradually 
substituted for the national genius of logic and pro- 
portion, of polished and lucid generalization, 
which tried and tested methods had taken cen- 
turies to evolve. And there was no more pain- 
ful aspect of this substitution than the sight of 
a special form of demagogy demoralizing the 
very men to whom education in the humanities 
had been given in trust. “Antiquity,” said Gon- 
court contemptuously, “is the bread of profes- 
sors.’ The professors believed him; they also be- 
lieved that they could prove the freedom and en- 
lightenment of their minds by throwing their 
bread into the gutter. It is against such men 
as they, or against a certain number of them, at 
least, that the Chambers of Commerce themselves 
are today defending the study of the classics. 

M. Léon Bérard has made war upon this al- 
ready deeply rooted evil, and his victory will be 
of signal importance to France, for it will mean 
the saving of the intellectual and moral integrity 
of the nation. These, threatened at their source, 
are what M. Bérard has undertaken to vindicate 
and restore, and precisely because we can realize 
the magnitude of such a service, we may justly 
infer that to his talents and his intellect, M. Léon 
Bérard unites the qualities of vision and courage, 
not commonly found together. 
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Outside a particular circle, M. Henry Bérenger 
is not extremely well known. His appeal is pre- 
cisely to the chosen few, and therein lies his origi- 
nality. There are some people who admire the 
forcefulness of his character, but how much more 
appropriate would it be to praise him for his 
subtlety rather, for his infinite adaptability and 
for the unerring sense of opportunity which has 
never forsaken this radical? 

Not a few see his chief glory in the fact that 
on the Senate’s democratic Left, the stronghold of 
Radicalism, he is one of those independent spirits 
who decline wholly to subscribe to the creed of 
the Rue de Valois. Does not this selfsame group, 
this sacred phalanx of the Radical Party, include, 
however, within its compact body, which is as 
strong in numbers as in solidarity, such non- 
conforming and anomalous members as Henry de 
Jouvenel and Anatole de Monzie? Independent 
M. Bérenger undoubtedly was, if by that it be 
understood that he belonged neither to the Malvy 
clique nor to Caillaux’s party. But that can 
hardly be called surprising. The Radical element 
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in the Senate was passionately Combist, yet had 
no love at all for Caillaux, and execrated Malvy. 
The chevroned marshalls of the Republic do not 
care for young captains who would thrust past, 
out of their turn, like those two adventurers.’ 
The dissolute life of the one, moreover, was an 
insult to the tradition of a noble ancestry, whilst 
the other, with his insufferable hauteur and his 
insolent assumption of authority, enraged the 
venerable and experienced judiciary. And both 
these men professed a liking for the rabble, a 
predilection not favoured in the Senate. As Judge 
of the Supreme Court, therefore, M. Bérenger 
might condemn them most severely without 
prejudice to his Radicalism. 

Nor need any one find cause for astonishment 
in the fact that whilst remaining Radical he has 
always contrived to maintain an undeviating 
patriotism and an implacable opposition to the 
defeatists. In vain might M. Clemenceau look 
for a more ardent supporter in his heroic work 
or a more diligent collaborator. To admit any 
particular surprise at this would be to admit that 
one’s acquaintance with Radicals was limited to 
those within the Chamber. The others are still 
antimilitarist because their political alliance with 
the Socialists compels them to be. In the Sen- 
ate, on the contrary, Radical and demagogue are 
not interchangeable terms, and Radicalism there 
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does not necessarily infer the sacrifice of Latin 
or culture or the army or the navy. On the other 
hand, as there are no Socialists at the Luxem- 
bourg, one is not obliged to compromise there 
upon the question of national defence. In every 
respect, then, M. Henry Bérenger, though inac- 
cessible to the illusions of patriotism, keeps well 
within the tradition of senatorial Radicalism, with- 
out abandoning his identity as Clemencist and 
patriot, banisher of Caillaux and Malvy, advo- 
cate of preparedness, and upholder of the na- 
tional sovereignty. 

More original certainly, and more independent 
than he were the members of his group who re- 
signed from the old anticlerical Bloc on the re- 
ligious question. This happens to be the one 
question upon which the Senate does not compro- 
mise, and hatred of Rome is the touchstone of 
the pure of heart. M. Henry Bérenger, in voting 
against the grant for an Embassy to the Vatican, 
retained his purity intact. His confidants will 
doubtless allege that M. Clemenceau would have 
done the same, and M. Henry Bérenger, who feels 
under no obligation to explain the votes his con- 
science prompts him to register, would find the 
observation gratifying. As for his electors at 
Guadeloupe, the time is not yet ripe to say what 
they think. 

M. Henry Bérenger, then, his purity intact, has 
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shown himself a more orthodox and less original 
Radical than would at first appear. The most 
captivating thing about him is his marvellous skill 
in expounding the opinion of the chosen few, and 
putting that opinion in the most favourable light. 
Is this skill or is it chance? M. Bérenger has 
hardly ever been known to take a false step, and 
the people who look without approval upon both 
skill and chance regard this talent of his ac- 
cordingly. But in justice to him it should be said 
that he possesses the faculty of discrimination to 
a high degree, and the quality of the opinion he 
undertakes to expound is never commonplace. 
Passionately interested in things intellectual, the 
causes he espouses are always intellectual causes, 
or rather it may be that the standpoint from 
which he attacks his subject is always the intel- 
lectual standpoint. His horror of demagogy has. 
always restrained him from facile and unworthy 
expedients, and the natural development of his 
ideas and policy has brought him into touch with 
the men who think “nationally.” How fortunate 
he has been in this coincidence of ideas to be ex- 
pressed and aspirations to be represented! 

With his brilliant graduation from college, 
Henry Bérenger immediately established his place 
amongst his contemporaries, and as President of 
the Students’ General Association, he at once 
found means to unite the two tendencies which 
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have since distinguished his career, the love of 
intellectual research and the love of action. He 
looked around him and saw all his own genera- 
tion confused and groping in the welter of prob- 
lems into which political and social psychology 
had plunged them, so, after a few literary attempts 
in the young reviews of 1890, Henry Bérenger 
gave them “The Prey,’ a powerful and sober 
drama of intellectual parvenus and exploiters of 
ideas. It need hardly be said that Henry Béren- 
ger would not himself exploit ideas or profit by 
their exploitation as does the hero of his novel. 
But at any rate he had found his vocation which 
was to discover a state of mind, a collective need, 
which would fulfil the demands of his time. 
When Tolstoy was in vogue, he was a noteworthy 
and ingenuous Tolstoyan. When the restless con- 
sciences of his young contemporaries fell to seek- 
ing repose in an illusory revival of ancient beliefs 
or in the promise-laden largesse of a new gospel 
for humanity, he it was again who discovered for 
their comfort social and neo-Christian doctrines 
of the most arresting description. 

But M. Henry Bérenger was too innately a 
man of action to tarry very long over visions, even 
neo-Christian ones. Having never unquestion- 
ingly accepted Catholicism, he became once more, 
and deliberately, a free-thinker. Madame Ra- 
childe was sad to see him do it, and told him 
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what she felt. A return to M. Homais on the 
part of such a man as M. Bérenger caused her 
much pain, but he would not own that it was a 
lapse and proudly brought out his “Intellectual 
Aristocracy,” the resounding title of which was 
intended to reassure those whom the fear that 
he had acted perhaps a trifle basely might still 
be disturbing. So that even in the matter of Free 
Thought M. Bérenger is no demagogue. 

Dreyfusite he might be, but for no reason of 
demagogy, and in the pages of L’Action which 
he still directs, the trend and tendencies of his 
mind stand clearly forth. 

When the hour of fatal illusions struck, as the 
War drew nearer and nearer, M. Bérenger’s vigor- 
ous mind was not deceived. He had courage and 
foresight enough to refuse to compromise upon 
any question involving the nation’s necessities, and 
while rendering the Radical Party the eminent 
service of saving its honour, he contrived to give 
expression to one sentiment which filled the minds 
of all Frenchmen during those days, the senti- 
ment which realized the perils of Utopias and 
which desired profoundly that France might live. 
The War broke out. How might he now take an 
active and personal share in the national de- 
fence? Others had charge of munitions, of in- 
ventions, of propaganda, of supervising the coun- 
try’s morale. M. Bérenger took over the petrol 
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and oils, and the control of oil was destined to 
become one of the fundamental factors in the vic- 
tory. It will not be forgotten how on the morrow 
of victory, he took up with fierce pride the de- 
fence of his administration of that office against 
the savage attacks of which it had been the vic- 
tim. And indeed, in that administration he had 
given proof of the clearness and precision of mind 
with which he dealt with problems. 

The War is over; and M. Henry Bérenger is not 
the man to read epitaphs over the causes of a 
disappointing peace. To the conflict of opinion 
which is now agitating the world, he feels he has 
nothing to contribute. Every place is taken, be- 
sides. Everywhere. Others have attached their 
names and labour to the renaissance of culture. 
But for the national defence of tomorrow a re- 
doubtable problem arises; few men have as yet 
considered the future status of the navy. The 
young navy, disheartened and confused, pulled 
violently hither and thither by undefined ambi- 
tions, turns its gaze towards the horizon in search 
of some programme which will give it back its 
self-confidence. M. Henry Bérenger will be the 
man for this young navy; he will protect it against 
the routine of the past, even against the blunders 
of his friends and the dangerous abdications at 
Washington. 

But having once begun the work, will he com- 
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plete it? In the Senate he has become Reporter- 
General of the Budget; assuming without appear- 
ance of effort, the ponderous legacy of Doumer 
and Chéron. There he is, at the most sensitive 
point of the nation’s troubles, for is not the ques- 
tion of finance one of life and death, and does not 
its formidable menace overshadow all else? 

“Then how,” it will be argued, “can so ardent 
a nationalist refuse to admit the desire for religious 
solace which has grown so powerful in the peo- 
ple of today? How, on this fundamental issue, 
can M. Bérenger hold aloof from a need so uni- 
versal and so unmistakably expressed?” 

Is literature the trouble? A romanticist sur- 
vival in the career of a man of action? Perhaps 
the Jacobin tradition is to his mind an element of 
the national life, but can he not realize that as a 
motive force it is an engine which is both out of 
date and has been “missing” for a long time past? 

M. Henry Bérenger, who was once a neo- 
Christian and had become a free-thinker when 
Spulier and the New Mind came into fashion, 
would doubtless prefer in his mature age not to 
appear as a vacillating mind incapable of stand- 
ing firm on any point, but always at the mercy of 
every fresh current. It may be, on the other 
hand, that he disbelieves in the usefulness of 
quieting the unrestful soul, standing, rather, by 
the lesson taught by our history which has grown 
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out of passionate religious struggles. Perhaps he 
believes that this present chapter too, may not be 
ended by any compromise, however ingenious, but 
demands that we should remain true to the tra- 
dition of our nationality and continue to take 
sides. In the last resort, it is possible that this 
hater of demagogy feels that a misdeal occurred 
on November 16, 1919, and that the nation, after 
an inevitable swing-back to the Republican tradi- 
tion, will return to true Radical conformity which 
is both patriotic and of the laity. 

It would be useless to quarrel over which of 
these hypotheses is the right one. We merely ask 
ourselves the questions in order the better to de- 
fine our own ideas as to M. Bérenger’s case. 

Today M. Henry Bérenger is taken to be on 
the side of the patriots. He was one of the fac- 
tors in bringing about the fall of M. Briand, by 
urging the Senate Commission on Foreign Af- 
fairs and M. Poincaré to take a stand at the time 
of the Cannes conference. This action was a 
movement towards the majority benches; but 
though he might pass for a friend of the majority, 
he is not so unreservedly. And especially not 
permanently or reliably. His opinions the day 
before yesterday were not the same as his opin- 
ions today; what will they be the day after to- 
morrowr At the present moment he is in agree- 
ment with the national interest. But did not that 
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chance which has served him so consistently well, 
once lead him to agree with other parties where 
the national sentiment is too freely and too va- 
riously interpreted? And might it not lead him 
to do so again? We hope that M. Henry Béren- 
ger, after so many changes, will find his permanent 
niche at last. And his patriotism should help him 
to find a niche marked out for such a man as he. 
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Permit your curiosity to conduct you to the first 
volume of Lavisse and Rambaud’s “Histoire 
Générale” which is more than half the work of M. 
André Berthelot, for he contributed not only the 
outline of the geography of the Roman Empire, 
but also the chapters on the Gallo-Romans and 
the Merovingians and the Carolingians. And 
when you picture the restless and feverish days, 
consumed by cares of business, visits of courtiers, 
hasty contacts with press, Parliament and the 
financial groups, which have made up M. Berthe- 
lot’s life since that history was written, you will 
admit that science, when all is said and done, is 
a good mother. The administrator delegate of the 
Bank of China, tossing on his uneasy couch, must 
look back regretfully now and then upon the times 
when, instead of living dangerously, he spent his 
days tranquilly writing the history of bar- 
barian invasions and preparing lectures on reli- 
gions and ancient forms of worship in Greece and 
Rome, for his students at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes. 

M. André Berthelot’s career, in fact, began with 
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learning, with the assembling of historical data, 
the School of Rome and university lectureships. 
Such pursuits are, however, quite obsolescent and 
but feebly remunerative, so that it was not long 
before he decided to take leave of them all. At 
the age of 32 he became municipal councillor, at 
36 deputy for Paris, Socialist deputy into the bar- 
gain, and his revolutionary theories took one cor- 
ner of the town by storm. This corner was the 
small and peaceable area of the Monnaie and the 
Odéon, a harbour for savants and studious book- 
sellers and traditionalist bourgeois, in whom uni- 
versity titles inspired respect, and who, after 
voting for Professor Armand Després and then 
for M. André Berthelot, remained for the next 
twenty years, faithful to M. Charles Benoist of 
the Institute. : 
The illustrious elder Berthelot had also been 
ambitious to combine the emoluments of science 
with those of politics, and neither the Institute nor 
the College de France had offered any hindrance 
to his becoming both senator and minister. His 
career in office, as everybody knows, added noth- 
ing to his glory. The political escapade of the 
great chemist finds a reasonable explanation in 
his inordinate desire for official honours and the 
small perquisites of office (his secret weakness), 
and further by a mischievous kind of sectarianism 
which demanded for its expression less dignified, 
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less impartial and less serene a stage than that of 
the old Collége de France. 

This desire to possess and to be, as well as to 
show off, was handed down by Marcellin Berthe- 
lot to his sons, in whom it reappeared with a far 
greater intensity and ultimately stifled within 
them, two of them at least, every other sentiment. 
It was obvious that for the elder Berthelot, all 
the paraphernalia of politics was merely accessory 
to his life; he would never have sacrificed to it the 
scientific genius without which he had no raison 
d@ étre. 

But in the dreams and projects of his son André, 
science held but an inconspicuous place; to his 
thinking history, learning and science were but 
the occupations of youth, and doubtless his youth- 
ful performances were brilliant enough, for he is 
one of those highly gifted persons who easily 
conquer every branch of human activity. Doubt- 
less he does not regret the years he spent acquir- 
ing the culture to which he owes a certain air of 
distinction as well as his intellectual brow, and 
which robs even his harshest critics of the right 
to take him, as his father’s great friend would 
have said, for a Beotian. Nevertheless all these 
things lie in a past from which he has cut himself 
sharply off, for the said youthful occupations 
early seemed to him unworthy of retaining the in- 
terest of a man of modern ideas. 
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In Parliament M. Berthelot’s presence went un- 
remarked. It has been said that he was not at 
that time ‘sufficiently master of his political pro- 
gramme and had not yet specialized in any par- 
ticular branch of parliamentary work. It was 
also said that he had been unfortunate in choos- 
ing for his district one which the prestige of a 
great name might have temporarily seduced but 
which could not go over permanently and whole- 
heartedly to a man of the Extreme Left. Is it not 
a fact, however, that this very district had pre- 
viously elected one Pétrot, Grand Master of the 
Grand-Orient, and did it not later replace M. 
Berthelot himself in the Municipal Council by 
the Radical Paul Bernier now deputy for Tours? 
M. Berthelot by the exercise of a little diplomacy 
and will-power could very well have kept that 
district, and it so happens he lacks neither the one 
nor the other. The truth of the matter is this: 
if M. Berthelot did not go back to the Chamber 
it was because, in actual fact, he did not wish to 
do so. He had no more intention of allowing a 
parliamentary career to become the object of his 
life than he had had of remaining a professor, 
and we shall presently see that though he did 
become Senator again, it was not for any pleasure 
it afforded him. M. André Berthelot considered 
that a term in parliamentary circles would stand 
him in good stead, just as he had considered it 
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useful to bear the official stamp of high culture. 
But he was aiming all the time at something else. 

And here the tendencies and habits inherited 
from his father appear in another guise. M. 
Berthelot, revered Pontiff of the Institute and of 
the Collége de France exercised his office of sena- 
tor with the full approval of his conscience, be- 
lieving in all honesty that by accepting a port- 
folio he was truly collaborating in the public wel- 
fare. His eldest son is not so simple. 

What M. André Berthelot wanted was to be a 
power; to make himself felt, in a word, to rule. 
But how to manage it? Is it not the business men 
who are the masters of the world? The feudal 
system of today is based on industry and finance, 
and M. André Berthelot, historian of institutions 
knew this better than anyone else. He will em- 
bark in high commerce therefore; he will become 
one of the masters there, one of the mighty barons 
of finance and industry. He will be one of the 
pillars of the Empain group. The Metropolitan 
of Paris and the Industrial Bank of China shall 
be his. We mention only these two enterprises, 
but how many scores and hundreds of others has 
he not undertaken? Has he led them to prosper- 
ity or to ruin? Little he cares. One cannot ex- 
pect every attempt to succeed, and a case ought 
to be judged on its total results. Freebooter’s ad- 
venture was never yet without devastation and 
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ruin somewhere. Is there not one morality for 
masters and another for slavesP The code of the 
potentates of finance is not that of the mere in- 
vestors and small shareholders. M. Berthelot, 
André, shares the views, the dangerous views, of 
M. Berthelot, Philippe. He is a man of family, 
of a powerful family to boot; he has brothers, 
brothers-in-law and other relatives. He uses 
them; they all assist his purposes, but none so 
much as Philippe, the brilliant Philippe, more com- 
plex than himself, perhaps, but less reliable. 
Placed at the right spot, the most sensitive spot, 
the spot where the influence of the State can be 
made to serve the interests of the business, what 
more invaluable executive? But Philippe is not 
the head in that partnership; he will not be the 
one to conceive ideas, nor to direct their realiza- 
tion. He will receive orders; he will transmit 
the impetus to the political machine which has 
been delivered into his hands. Whether in the 
tenth or in the twentieth century, in the absence 
of a vigorous national power, none but the strong- 
est and the most daring have made profit out of 
anarchy. 

It will be readily understood that to M. Berthe- 
lot political etiquette and orientation are as in- 
trinsically unimportant as scholarship. They 
are essentially a means to an end. Nowadays 
business and finance cannot proceed without the 
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aid of Parliament and the press. They depend 
upon their contacts with and their influence and 
hold upon public opinion. M. Berthelot, there- 
fore, must have his men in the Chambers, and his 
newspaper as well. When in Parliament he had 
his following; he is of the opinion that in delicate 
situations one is never so well served as by oneself, 
and so the ex-deputy for Paris becomes in 1920 
Senator for the Seine. Likewise he will have his 
very own paper, The Lanterne, of which both 
Millerand and Briand were once directors. In 
Parliament he is Radical-Socialist, which is the 
easiest and most natural attitude for him to as- 
sume. He has friends and servants who will deal 
with the remaining fractions of popular opinion. 
And the initiate (it is only they who matter), 
know what to think. M. André Berthelot also is 
well aware of what he is doing when he makes a 
profession of anticlericalism, and boasts of it, and 
presides at the lay banquet on Good Friday, on 
which day, it is said, he eats black pudding to the 
glory of free thought, and runs the chronicle of the 
“monsters in soutane,” in his newspaper, and has 
his brother lead a diplomatic campaign against 
the embassy to the Vatican: he is exploiting his 
anticlericalism. His actual care is exclusively for 
such matters as the dividends paid out by the 
Empain group, the friendliness of the Chinese 
government, the current prices of rice and tea, 
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trade outlets in the Far East, and, in a more 
general way, the fluctuations of exchange. Little 
he cares whether his man goes to mass or to lodge, 
or whether or no he eats meat on Fridays. We 
know what harmonious elements compose the 
group which revolves about Baron Empain. On 
the Board of the Metro, M. Berthelot has effected 
a happy blending of conservatives, liberals and 
members of the Left Wing. At the Industrial 
Bank of China, the director was an ex-student of 
theology, pious still, and the president an apostle 
of compulsory pork-butchery for the laity; so that 
there was something to suit every taste, and it is 
very certain that the director of the Lanterne 
cannot attend mass. 

When a list comes to be made of the National 
Bloc for the Seine, whose Centre consists, with the 
exception of the departing Senator Magny, of 
Radicals whom the application of Maillerand’s 
method has taught to behave, the Mascurauds, the 
Delandres, the Strausses, the Steeges, and whose 
Right consists of those moderate friends of con- 
servative finance, Dausset, Billiet and Raphaél- 
Georges Lévy, the Left will be represented by M. 
Ranson, of the masonic old guard, and by M. An- 
dré Berthelot upon whom the Radical-Socialist 
party has bestowed all its diplomas. 

Let us not insist upon the profound immorality 
of a man’s exploiting to his own profit ideas whose 
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value, other than commercial, he categorically de- 
nies. And if we were to insist, we know he would 
only laugh at us. For real Catholics shake 
hands with him when they meet him after his 
Good Friday banquet, which he attends because 
it is a part of his parliamentary role to do so. 
They know him for a defender of altars whom it 
is well to humour and support, because many 
country priests have entrusted him with all their 
savings, and because the fate of the Industrial 
Bank of China is bound up, seemingly, with the 
fate of monies which our missionaries and _ bish- 
ops in the Far East have piously and patriotically 
committed to its care. What can all this signify, 
if not that M. André Berthelot is aware of some 
reason why he could believe himself above those 
moral considerations which are the law of the 
plain people? 

For such a man it was easy to bend his political 
associates to his will. He was an eminent col- 
league, with the triple prestige of name, culture 
and wealth; with the press and great commercial 
enterprises in the palm of his hand; a powerful 
distributor of jobs and money, he in turn be- 
guiled, amazed and dominated them all. The 
simple minds, and the lazy ones in particular, ad- 
mired his incessant activity, exclusively devoted, 
as it seemed, to the interests of the country as a 
whole, which made him a sort of “great French- 
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man’, and it is not one of the least significant 
achievements of the brothers Berthelot that they 
contrived to identify, in the minds of some at 
least, their personal interests with those of the 
régime—they would even have said, “of France.” 

Such great daring goes, like pride, before a fall, 
and the fall was coming. The Industrial Bank 
of China collapsed. Scandal followed and Phil- 
ippe, the tool, was the first to pay. His brother, 
André, is at this moment performing the most 
difficult rdle of his life in trying to keep every- 
thing intact, including the name of Berthelot. 
The illustrious father sleeps at the Panthéon; and 
every morning the son wonders whether evening 
will not find him sleeping at La Santé. 
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The speech with which M. Poincaré welcomed 
Marshal Foch to the Académie Frangaise, was a 
significant page of history; and every one who 
heard or read it was struck by one enigmatic sen- 
tence wherein the President made allusion to a 
certain little garden in Doullens, a small town on 
the Somme, where the fate of the War had been 
decided. 

A few days later we had occasion to visit the 
ex-president of the Republic, and having disposed 
of the business we had come to discuss, we asked 
permission to put a question to him; this he will- 
ingly granted. 

“Then, what did you mean, M. le Président,” 
we said, “by that reference in your speech at the 
Academy to certain ‘mysterious circumstances’? 
You and the Marshal seemed almost the only ones 
who caught the allusion, and | confess I was no 
less curious than the rest of the audience.” 

M. Poincaré did not have to be persuaded, and 
in his habitual clean-cut, precise manner, he re- 
lated the following story: 

“That is one of the things I shall go more fully 
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into in my Memoirs if ever I get time to write 
them. It was in March, 1918, the most critical 
month in all the War; Ludendorff had just 
launched his offensive, bent our lines and forced 
the Allies back. A serious menace hung over our 
front, and it was imperative that we decide at once 
whether to meet the attack or beat a retreat. 

“So it was resolved to call a council of war to 
be held at Doullens and at which the representa- 
tives of the government should be present. M. 
Clemenceau and I left for the appointed place, 
each in a different car. On the way we passed the 
fifth British army retreating, an ill-omen indeed, 
and when we arrived at Doullens, I could not help 
exchanging anxious glances with M. Clemenceau. 

“The council of war took place, and according 
to custom, the discussion was opened by the most 
junior officer; one after another, each man ex- 
pressed the same opinion; it was impossible to 
resist the German push, we would have to retreat 
to the other side of the Seine, abandon Amiens, 
and possibly Rouen, to the Germans, and leave 
Paris uncovered... . 

“According to custom, Marshal Foch was the 
last to speak, and he was of quite a different 
mind from his subordinates. With the gravity 
and strength which are a part of him, he said that 
what we ought to do was to fall back, if we must, 
step by step, that one was only beaten when one 
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believed one was, and that victory ought never 
to be given to the enemy without a fight. Amiens 
had not yet been taken; Amiens should be de- 
fended. 

“Those few soldierly words were enough. There 
was a general rally to the Marshal’s opinion, and 
the English as well as ourselves admitted that he 
was right and placed entire confidence in his judg- 
ment. Foch, in those few minutes, had made him- 
self felt as a great soldier and a true leader of 
men. And it was during the informal conversa- 
tion that followed the council, in the little garden 
I mentioned in my speech, that the idea of the 
single command was conceived: Foch at the head 
of the allied armies. From that instant, not only 
was the German offensive foredoomed to failure 
but the War itself was won.” 

Nothing could more powerfully portray the 
genius and character of Marshal Foch than that 
simple story told by M. Poincaré. The clearness 
of vision, the breadth of intellect and the author- 
ity which seem to radiate from his person, dis- 
tinguish the man who won the War amongst all 
other men. 

The combination of energy with intellect and 
knowledge: that is what makes great leaders. It 
has been said sometimes of Foch and with dispar- 
aging intent: “He is a professor.’ And he was 
in fact a member of the teaching staff at the Ecole 
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de Guerre. He has turned out several generations 
of officers, passed on to them his methods and 
his ideas.. He had studied warfare before prac- 
tising it, and there can be no good practice with- 
out theory behind it; without all-round ideas, no 
man of action has ever accomplished great things. 

So that Foch was able to draw upon every need- 
ful quality when the decisive hour struck, when 
Ludendorff’s offensive called forth his counter-of- 
fensive with which the victory was determined. 
Foch’s comprehension of that moment was a stroke 
of genius; he saw that on that occasion repulsing 
an attack would not suffice. With the offensive 
shattered and the enemy’s whole plan ruined, then 
was the moment to take advantage of his surprise 
and turn the tables on him, to become the at- 
tacker instead of the attacked, and to grant him 
neither truce nor quarter until his defeat was ab- 
solute. And then, in the magnificent French cam- 
paign which assured ultimate triumph for the Al- 
lies, he began the process which he himself de- 
scribed as the “hammering” of the German arm- 
ies, and under that powerful and unrelenting ham- 
mer they finally succumbed. 

Lucidity of mind combined with energy of will: 
again the characteristics of the man who won the 
War was clearly to be seen. His reasoning is 
truly French in its clarity; a sane practical sense, 
the very reverse of the coarse and brutal practical 
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_ sense of the Prussians, is the foundation of all his 
thought. He always begins by asking his famous 
question: “What is the object?” Try to apply 
this principle to the everyday affairs of life and 
you will see how clear everything becomes, how 
quickly the right plan of action comes to mind, 
once you have a clear conception of what the re- 
sult is to be. “What is the object?” should be 
the motto of every man who is anxious to get the 
best possible out of both his public and his private 
life. Its value is not that of an intellectual method 
merely, but of a method of conduct as well. 
Marshal Foch is one of those men, more rare 
than we think, who learn from experience. What 
better title can be bestowed upon a man than to 
call him a “man of experience’? The Marshal 
has been learning all his life, from his observa- 
tions and his actions, even from his errors, for 
every man must make mistakes sometimes, and 
not even the greatest are infallible. ‘What our 
mistakes are for” is for us to profit by the lessons 
we learn at our own expense. Foch, during the 
entire course of the War, made, as it were, a collec- 
tion of his experiences and stored them away, and 
this fact accounts for his mastery over the situa- 
tion, for it was the application of the principle 
that gradual perfecting leads to the highest prog- 
ress. And on the other side, the Germans were 
continually repeating the same methods, mechani- 
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cally making the same mistakes over and over 
again, and face to face with the failure of their 
great plan, were at a total loss to find another. 

There was a time when Germany’s superiority 
in every field, including the military, was accepted 
as a kind of axiom. Even Frenchmen could be 
found who believed that the Teutonic genius, Teu- 
ton learning, Teutonic “profundity,’ were be- 
yond all comparison, and that our own Latin and 
Southern superficiality could not hope to rival the 
seriousness of the Germans. In this belief the il- 
lustrious philosopher Renan made the unfortunate 
blunder of prophesying that the Prussian General 
Staff could never be beaten by a pupil of the 
Jesuits. Now it so happens that Foch was born at 
Tarbes, in the Midi, and received his entire educa- 
tion from the Jesuits... . 

Did the War, and its victorious consummation, 
exhaust the usefulness of Marshal Foch? Not 
any more than war itself is exhausted. There re- 
mained a turbulent Europe to watch over, where 
innumerable elements of hatred and revenge still 
survived the battles. The Marshal, with the aid 
of his faithful colleague, General Weygand, has 
played the part of consulting physician for the 
peace. When the Bolshevik invasion of Poland 
threatened to upset the entire new order of Eu- 
rope, Foch found a means of settling the trouble. 
When his advice was asked as to the likelihood 
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of the Greeks’ being able to defeat Mustapha- 
Kemal in Asia Minor, he warned those who con- 
sulted him that the enterprise was a bad one, as 
in fact it turned out to be. None but a military 
man can give trustworthy advice against military 
hazards, because they are best able to judge the 
cost and the chances of success. 

Sound judgment, and thanks to that, modera- 
tion; with this we note the Marshal’s final charac- 
teristic. That moderation he set against the uni- 
versal immoderation and exaggeration of his Ger- 
man opponents. History will not fail to point 
to this contrast and show how, in the long run, 
victory was to the clear-sighted. 
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On the Ist of June 1899, Waldeck-Rousseau 
took over the reins of government in order to save 
the Republic, threatened by the popular reaction 
arising out of the national opposition to the Drey- 
fus Affair, whose history is now definitely set- 
tled. Waldeck-Rousseau, then, saved the Repub- 
lic from the national will, that is to say, he in- 
augurated the reign of a party called “Republi- 
can” whose pretension thenceforward was to ex- 
ploit France to its own advantage. This party, 
quickly becoming Radical-Socialist, has often com- 
promised in the matter of its programme; but on 
the question of its personal interests, never; it is 
ready to fall in with everything except any move- 
ment to deprive it of the benefits of government. 
For these benefits it is indebted to a majority 
that knows both how to rule and how to make it- 
self felt, and it is important, therefore, to see that 
the Ministry of the Interior falls into no other 
hands, since it is there that the elections are pre- 
pared. Since Waldeck-Rousseau, there have been 
Presidents of the Council named Combes, Gaston 
Doumergue, Monis and Caillaux and a great many 
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others, who were anything but Radicals: Poin- 
caré, Roubier, Barthou, Ribot and Georges 
Leygues, for example, who surrounded themselves 
with numerous collaborators, chosen sometimes 
from the most moderate groups. M. Jean Dupuy, 
M. Joseph Thierry, M. Lebrun, M. Th. Girard, M. 
Chéron, M. Etienne, M. Raoul Péret and a great 
many more, non-Radicals, all held portfolios, and 
none of the least important at that. Thanks to the 
War, even M. Méline and M. Denys Cochin were 
to be found in office. But never, never once, since 
Waldeck-Rousseau, have the Radical-Socialists al- 
lowed the Interior to fall into other hands than 
their own. For a few months after M. Combes, 
M. Rouvier thought he might call M. Etienne to 
the Place Beauvau, but he very soon had to re- 
place him with M. Dubief who, in his turn, was 
succeeded by M. Clemenceau, M. Monis, M. Cail- 
laux, M. Steeg, M. Klotz, M. René Renoult, M. 
Paytral, M. Malvy and M. Pams, not to mention 
M. Aristide Briand, Republican-Socialist. Still 
more astonishing than this is the paradox of the 
Radical-Socialists, after suffering all but annihila- 
tion on the 16th of November 1919, nevertheless 
contriving to maintain M. Steeg and M. Pierre 
Marraud at the Interior, giving an uninterrupted 
reign of twenty years to the Rue de Valois at the 
Place Beauvau, except for one interval when, 
under M. Pams’ name, M. Mandel imposed his 
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policy of national union which cleared the way 
for the elections of the 16th November. The ad- 
vent of M. Maurice Maunoury to the Ministry of 
the Interior, therefore, marks a memorable date 
in the pomp and circumstance of the Third Re- 
public. For once the moderates of the National 
Bloc, unsuccessful in obtaining control—of the 
Ministry of the Interior, | mean—either through 
their own efforts or through those of the men who 
sympathized with or favoured them, did at least 
manage to turn their worst enemies out of doors 
and see that the official activities at the Place 
Beauvau ceased to be exclusively devoted to the 
preparations of revenge for the elections of 1919 
—a negative achievement, but an achievement all 
the same. 

The moderates, unable either to make a real 
group of themselves, or to organize in any other 
way, or to come to some unanimous policy which 
they could easily have enforced, found themselves 
faced with three alternatives; in the first place to 
govern by themselves, in the second to allow them- 
selves to be governed by others, in the third to 
demand neutrality. They had already demon- 
strated their incapacity to adopt the first. Be- 
sides, had M. Bonnevay or M. Lefébvre been 
Minister of the Interior, they would have care- 
fully prepared the re-election of the Radicals, be- 
ing both blind and scrupulous, and as for insisting 
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on the choice of men like M. Colrat or M. Tardieu 
at the Interior, they had neither the vision, nor the 
political sense for that, nor the discipline and 
energy necessary to bring it about. Letting them- 
selves be governed by others was the alternative 
the party favoured for a long time, through weak- 
ness, selfishness, lack of discipline and general 
stupidity, until the day came when they were 
forced to realize that their very existence had be- 
come only a matter of hours, and that if they 
wanted to pull themselves together again, they 
had not one second to lose. So they made the re- 
quest, and were granted it, that the Minister of 
the Interior be chosen neither from amongst their 
friends nor their enemies, and ratified the choice 
of a neutral, M. Maurice Maunoury. 

M. Maunoury is a delightful man with a great 
deal too much modesty, and is little known to the 
young parliamentarians. He does not appear in 
the council-chamber, does not write in the news- 
papers nor haunt the lobbies, so that he remains 
inconspicuous to all. He is known to be an ex- 
ceedingly hard worker, and to preside over the 
Finance Commission, and to be in delicate health; 
that is all. Nine deputies out of ten are un- 
aware of M. Maurice Maunoury’s political begin- 
nings, his career, his connections and his tenden- 
cies. Those who know that he is deputy for 
Eure-et-Loir find their data on him still more con- 
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fusing with the additon of this detail, for M. 
Maurice Maunoury is mistaken most of the time 
for his namesake, M. Gabriel Maunoury, also dep- 
uty for Eure-et-Loir. From 1912 to 1919, M. 
Gabriel Maunoury, who is progressive and lib- 
eral, represented the first district of Chartres 
where he succeeded M. Lhopiteau, a Radical. 
During the same period, and even for one year 
before, M. Maurice Maunoury, who belonged to 
the Radical Left, represented the second district 
of the same town, where he succeeded the Vicomte 
de Saint-Pol, a Progressive. M. Gabriel Maun- 
oury is an eminent surgeon, and own brother to 
General Maunoury. M. Maurice Maunoury is 
a number of things, but his chief pride is in hav- 
ing been a student at the Ecole Polytechnique, and 
he is no relative whatever of his colleague and 
namesake’s, nor, therefore, of .the General’s. 

M. Maunoury is too modest a man ever to have 
wished to be the people’s representative, but in the 
Chartres country, where two sections of the Re- 
publican Party contest the seats, the more ad- 
vanced Republicans could not have found a bet- 
ter candidate to set against the Vicomte de Saint 
Pol, a good fellow and a landed proprietor, popu- 
lar in the district, which he had won by main 
force. In 1906 M. Maurice Maunoury carried 
the Radical flag into the second district, as M. 
Lhopiteau had done into the first; he lost, however, 
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by two hundred votes, and M. de Saint-Pol kept 
his seat. 1910 saw him more fortunate and the 
two hundred votes were transferred to him. It 
was a hard fight. And in 1914 it was harder still, 
when M. Royneau, himself an extremely popular 
farmer, ran M. Maunoury a very close second. 
He could not tear the second district away from 
the Radicals when M. Gabriel Maunoury had just 
conquered the first, and M. Mignot-Bozérian the 
Chateaudun district. M. Royneau, who had main- 
tained the standard of the moderate party against 
M. Maurice Maunoury, found legitimate compen- 
sation besides, in his election to the Senate where, 
to every one’s surprise, he joined M. Lhopiteau’s 
group. Poor voters! What do you make of it? 

M. Maurice Maunoury had been supported in 
his campaign by M. Paul Deschanel who disliked 
the Vicomte de Saint-Pol and, though not himself 
a Radical, gladly seconded the Radicals in that 
Department in all legislative and senatorial strug- 
gles. The Eure-et-Loir is a Department where 
political chicanery is very much in vogue. 

Upon his re-election, M. Maurice Maunoury re- 
mained unnoticed by the initiate, except for his 
twenty-four hours’ occupancy of the Colonial Min- 
istry during the ephemeral Ribot government of 
June, 1914. This was swept away by the Radi- 
cals of that time, for they have no liking for such 
a paradox as an opportunist cabinet superimposed 
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upon a Radical chamber, and their action gave an 
example to the successful candidates of the 16th 
November: which, however, they had not the cour- 
age to follow. 

Then came the elections of 1919. Of the five 
retiring deputies of the Eure-et-Loir, M. Viollette 
went off by himself, and the four others decided 
not to fight amongst themselves, at one time even 
going so far as to go upon the same ballot. The 
religious question, however, soon divided them, 
and the result of a stormy meeting was that MM. 
Deschanel and Maurice Maunoury became part- 
ners, leaving a similar action open, unopposed, 
to MM. Gabriel Maunoury and Mignot-Bozérian, 
who took M. Durand-Béchet in with them. All 
five were elected; and it will be remembered that 
M. Viollette was amongst the defeated on the 16th 
November. M. Maurice Maunoury joined the 
Republican Democratic Left (the Barthou group), 
where he was followed by M. Mignot-Bozérian; 
M. Gabriel Maunoury went, of course, to the En- 
tente, and M. Durand Béchet went nowhere. As 
for M. Paul Deschanel, he belongs to history. 
When M. Raiberti became Minister of War in De- 
cember 1920, he was succeeded in the Presidency 
of the Finance Committee by M. Maurice Maun- 
oury, one of its most active and esteemed members. 
Despite his sixty years, he had served through the 
War as head of a squadron of artillery and had 
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received a wound in the leg; soon after he had 
taken office as President of the Finance Committee 
the wound became poisoned and the leg had to be 
amputated. 

This operation, stoically endured, turned out 
well enough not to compel him to relinquish his 
post, which he had left during his long absence in 
the hands of M. Dariac. Now the Presidency of 
the Finance Committe confers by statute minis- 
terial prerogatives upon its incumbent, and M. 
Maurice Maunoury therefore could have become 
a minister for the asking. He had everything to 
choose from. How then did he happen upon the 
Interior? We may be permitted to suppose that 
he yielded to the instances of his friends, who knew 
his tried Republicanism, on the one hand, and his 
native moderation and hatred of party-fights, on 
the other. By making the Place Beauvau neutral 
ground, at last, it was thought that the long- 
wished-for peace and quietness might be achieved, 
and the protracted misunderstanding settled, and 
for this task M. Poincaré could think of nobody 
better qualified than M. Maunoury. 

If—what M. Tardieu, M. Mandel and others 
deny—it be right to grant the Poincaré ministry, 
called to power for other purposes, a truce in 
domestic politics, M. Maunoury is the right man 
for the situation, whose very novelty renders it 
both difficult and delicate. The Radicals will 
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not readily accept the idea of being no longer in 
command, and the long-repressed moderates in- 
terpret M. Maunoury’s part in the business in a 
manner which neither his past, nor his tendencies, 
nor his character justifies. With M. Maunoury 
in charge, no longer will the Radicals impose their 
sovereign will and their own interests upon the In- 
terior; but neither will the Entente-men be masters 
there. They have not even—a fact they must 
know—a single one of their own men there; the 
result of the cantonal elections of May 1922 proved 
this. Beware of the 1924 legislative elections un- 
less a reliable man takes the helm. 
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